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WHY PASS A SLEEPLESS NIGHT 7 


Among the many ills that flesh is heir to, there is perhaps none more terrible in fts effects upon mind and body than pro- 
longed SLEEPLESSNESS or INSOMNIA. In other ailtnents. however painful they may be, there comes periodically that 
blessed hour of repose when the tortured frame enjoys a short immunity from suffering, and the worn and harassed mind is 
freed from its intolerable burden. But when man is deprived of * kind nature's sweet restorer, BALMY SLEEP,’ then, 
instead of finding rest and oblivion, his physical ailments grow more acute as the shadows of night fall around, and every petty 
care - agar s exaggerated proportions as he tosees toand fro on h mee How, and cries aloud for one short hour of forgetfulness. 

ne per sufferer has doubtless tried all the ordinary , SPe“ againsi insomnia such as OPIUM, CHLORODYNE, 
c HL ork &c.—but they have lost their effect by use. He has ss trebl! i to the ruin of his general health, 
but it soon ceases to bring relief. ‘He has fin md, te 0, that ton ARTIF (CIAL SE oduced by OPIATES is apt'to be 
haunted by oppressive dreams, and followed by such fearful nervous prostra him pray for death as an escaye 
ftom madness. But let him not despair till he has tried the one unfailing remedy - S! This—unlike narcotics 
—acts as a sedative, soothing and calming the overstrung nerves and the excited brain, = at the same time it ¢o purifies the 
blood and stimulates the various organs to healthy action by striking at the main cause of nerve «8, INDIGESTION, which 
is caused by weakness of the stomach. By its use the Lt VERa all the poisonous and 
waste matter of the system, and produces thas NATURAL SLEE! shed and invigorated 


CAUTION to the PUBLIC._BEW ARE those SHOPKE EPERS who attempt to PALM OFF SPUR “~ 8 SUB 
STITUTES for HOP BITTERS. We will pr ute any shopkee ing and so defrauding the rae 
Hop Cluster Label ou square amber-coloured bottle, and the w le’s,’ blown on the glass. To 
porocceate | Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only by the e Hop Bitters Ce ompany 
andon 
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IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


Mr.C.B, HARNESS, the re 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S | lrnsex<Qyece 
(OMPLETE CATALOGUE 


TRU Ss. i has a beauti- 
wut te watt ty aot soon | (OZ REE OF CHAN 


application by Post-Card. 52, ‘OXFORD “STREET, Lonoon, W, 
Coxmer & Ratdtoane Prace 


KEATINGS | CHRISTY & BROPHY, 


BEST Court Williners and 
COUGH CURE. 


Sold evergwhere in 
Tins. 1/14 each. 


10 THE ROYAL ARCADE, 
OZ EN GES OLD BOND STREET, W. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, Ek venth Thousand, revised and enlarged with Three 
New Chapters, an Appendix, and adit mal Illustrations. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


AND 


HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, 


FROM INFANCY rO OLD AGE. 
WITH SPECIAL: INFORMATION ABOUT SPECTACLES, 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 


With 58 Illustrations. Price 1s. cloth. 











Ladies’ Hatters 














‘ This little book, now in its fifth edition, can do on! od into whatever hands it 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it into 3 and heads of every school- 
master inthe kingdom, and so stop at its source.an evil which is growing at sucha 


portentous rate as to threat to make us in another neration as shortsighted as the 
Germans.’-—-TrRourH. 


CHATTO & WINDUJS, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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ASPINALL’S ENAMEL 


READY FOR USE. 


OR Art Furniture, Shelves, Wicker and Basket 

Tables, Chairs, Hat Stands, Umbrella Stands, 

Milking Stools, Venetian Blinds, Hot-water Cans, Bird 
Cages, Brackets, Bedsteads, Buckets, &c. 


LIST OF COLOURS IN STOCK. 
Any Shade, Tint, or Colour made to pattern at one hour’s 
notice, 
Vermilion. Stone. | Light. Oak. 
Flamingo Red. | Drab. Dark Oak. 
k Red. French Grey. | Quaker Blue. 
al Mail Red. Olive. ite. 
Wax Coral (Pink’. 
Red. | Hedge Sparrow’s 
Bei Tint. 
e Green. Heliotrope. 
apanese Green | Smoke. 
Pea Green. t 


vory. 
#reen. 
Turquoise. 
Peacock Blue. 
~~ Green. 


Bronze, 


e. 
rawn. 


< 
Lilac. 
Myrtle Green. 
Indian Yellow. 
Old Gold, &c. 
Price in tins, 2s. Gd. and 1s. 3d.; post free, 3a. 
and Is. 6d. A reduction made for half-gallons and 
gallons of Enamel. 
ASPINALL & CO have succeeded in producing also 
8 Special Enamel for Baths that will stand boiling water. 
For years past this has been attempted by many scientific 
men in the trade, but they have all failed. This is 
specially recommended, and being ready for use, any 
lady or gentleman can apply it, and thus save the ex- 
ne of sending the bath to be stoved. Colours: Snow 
te, Eau de Nil, Flesh Colour, &c. Price 25s. per 
gallon ; can be had in tins, 3s. Gd. and 1s. 9d., post 
free. All orders for Bath Enamel should be very distinct. 
Subjoined are a few of numerous Testimonials. All 
originals can be seen at the Enamel Works, Peckham. 
Every purchaser of Six tins of ordinary Enamel, not 
Bath, will receive Seven, which will be sent post free on 
receipt of P.O. for 9s, 
The Marchioness of Salisbury says: ‘The 
Enamel I ordered from you answers very well.’ 
The Countess of Loudoun says: ‘I am much 
pleased with the Enamel paint. It is very satisfactory.’ 
The Countess of Norbury says: ‘I have lately 
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se. 
\rabian Brown. 


me used your snow-white Enamel paint, and have been 


thoroughly satisfied with my experience of it.’ 

The Countess Ferrers says: ‘I have found your 
Enamel paint excellent for decorating wicker-work and 
wooden articles. I have recommended it to Lady 
Burdett.’ 

The Viscountess Clifden says: ‘Your Enamel 
paints are very satisfactory. I shall feel obliged if you 
will send me......’ 

Lady Brooke says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency of your Enamel paints.’ 

Lady M. Forester says: ‘I am happy to say I 
have found your Enamel paint very satisfactory.’ 

Lady Howard of Glossop says: ‘I bave much 
Ss mp in recommending your Enamel paint, which I 

ave used in all colours, and found durable and 
effective.’ 

Lady D. Nevill says: ‘I have been thoroughly 
satisfied with your Enamel paint, which I like extremely.’ 

Lady Macgregor says : ‘I have much pleasure in 
highly recommending your Enamel paints. The colours 
are beautiful, and a great convenience is that this paint 
dries so quickly.’ 

Lady Grantham says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
recommending your White Bath Enamel, which I have 
tised with great success for several baths.’ 

Hon. Mrs. Eason Wilkinson says: ‘ My mother, 
Lady Decies, is at present abroad, but I myself have used 
your Enamel paint, and consider it most satisfactory in 
every respect.’ 

WILL BE SENT FREE BY POST 


COLOURS EXQUISITE. 


SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. 


‘The thrifty should visit Aspinall’s stall, and see a 
little wicker chair and table painted with Aspinall’s 
Enamel. They are excéllent illustrations of its worth in 
renovating.’ —QUEEN. 

‘Send for Mr. Aspinall’s lovely paints; there is no 
need for any one to have an ugly article about them 
nowadays.’—Lapy’s PicToriAL. 

‘Get come of Aspinall’s Black Enamel from Holly- 
dale Works, Peckham, or his flamingo red.’,—HovusEwirr. 

*The best paint for baths is Aspinall’s White Bath 
Enamel.’—BaZAar. 

. ‘Aspinall’s Black Enamel is simply perfect.'"—Taz 
ADY. 
* Use Aspinall’s Black Enamel.’—Lapy’s Wortp. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON ASPINALL’S ENAMEL FOR 
HOME AND CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 
Among the many wondrous things 
The minds of folks that trammel, 
I sing of homes made fresh and gay 
With ‘ Aspinall’s Enamel!’ 
No art’s required to lay it on, 
The willing hand is able 
To renovate, to beautify, 
Bath, can, or chair, or table. 
Nor do its varied polished shades 
The house alone adorn ; 
The shady nook it lightens up, 
Bedecks the velvet lawn. 
And if it’s welcome to the rich, 
Whose homes were bright before, 
Think how its brilliant hues will change 
The dwellings of the poor. 
The infirmary ward, the dull sick-room, 
Where pain and sorrow lie, 
With pleasrant tints may soothe and cheer 
The sufferer’s weary eye. 
Lastly, its price is wisely placed 
Within the reach of all ; 
So rich and poor may join in praise 
Of Messrs. Aspinall. 

Another of the Essays, showing it is a boon to all 
classes, came from an unknown cottager :— 

Aspirall’s Enamel, where hast thou been ? 
Millions have been waiting thee to be seen. 
Now that thou wilt this day declare 

For baths none other can compare ; 

Damp walls for years were to be seen, 
When done with thee art dry and clean ; 
Hot water using leaves no line,— 

Makes no impression not in time ; 

For wear it stands before all others, 

It should have been bought for our mothers, 
For manual labour it do save; 

Thanks for this blessing Almighty gave. 

‘There is no home in England, however noble or 
however humble, that cannot be made brighter and moe 
cheerful by the use of this delightful invention. No 
house-proud lady will be without it, for the shabbiest 
object can be made into an ornament, an old brackct 
like carved ivory, a picture frame like polished ebony, 
and one of our own children can do the work, which is 
simply a pleasure.’— Vide DAILy PRESS. 

Home, sweet, sweet home, can sweeter far be made, 
With ‘ Aspinall’s Enamel’ Paint displayed 

On shelves and brackets, wicker-work end doors— 
On all things, from the ceilings to the floors. 

Can be obtained from all respectable Shops, Stores, 
&c. Your own Chemist will get it for you, as ali the 





Wholesale London Agents keep it. 
FOR 1s. Gd. AND 3s. P.O. FROM 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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SHUACTION 


FROM 


Swan Sonnenschein & C0,’ § ist of New Books for Presents, 


THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Professor 
WILLIAM KwniGat, of St. Andrew’s University.. With 56 Etchings of Lake Scenery by 
HARRY GOODWIN, printed cn Japanese paper. 1 vol, Columbier 8vo. 42s, 

The Trmzs calls it an ‘Almost exhaustive series of illustrations charmingly and admirably 
characteristic of the scenery, the rustic architecture, and even the inclemency of the climate. 
The book suggests the beauties of many a lovely ani sequestered scene but seldom visited.’ 

The SATURDAY Review says: ‘So harmoniously have tha artist and commentator worked 
together, that the natural impulse of the reader urges hin to set off on the pilgrimage indicate 
by Professor Knight.’ 


NATURE AND ART. Illustrated with 14 Etchings by Rason, 
ForBerG, Girrorp, Farrar, Be.tows, GARRETT, MORAN, and others, and 50 Original 
Woodcuts. Uniquely bound, 4to. 21s. 


THE LAY OF ST. JUCUNDUS. Written by EpitH Rosrnson. 
Illustrated by GrorGe Hopeson. A Ballad founded on an old Yorkshire Legend, describing 
the monastic adventures of a novice who, having formally renounced the world, is still 
sorely plagued by carnal desires. Every page is profusely and humorously illustrated. 
Imperial 4to. stiff boards, bevelled edges, 10s. 6d. 

‘ Printed in picturesque type on folio pazes of sumptuous smoothness, and illustrated in every 
page by drawings remarkable for humour.’—YORK HERALD. 


REYNARD THE FOX, With Kavu.sacn’s Famous Drawings. An 
Old Story retold by Madame De SANcTIS. Post 4to. cloth extra, full gilt side and top, 3s. 6d. 
*, ... An excellent edition of the delightful, humorous, cynical old story. . . . . Kaulbach’s 


drawings are masterpieces of skilful execution, and are full of a quaint, sly humour which catches 
uhe meaning of the tale perfectly.—St. James's GAZETTE. 


INDIAN FABLES. Collected and Edited by P. V. RAamswamr Ragu, 
B.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.H.S. With Illustrations by F.O.GouLp. Imperial 16mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. 

*A charming little book, .... A few pearls from the great treasury of wit and wisdom 
which lies beneath the surface of Indian life.—Ecuo. 

‘Illustrated by F.C. Gould with his usual vigour, and the addition of more artistic quali- 
ties."—PaLL MALL GAZETTE, 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE, the Last Smithfield Martyr. By 
FLORENCE GreeG. With 3 Intaglio Plates from Original Oil Paintings. Crown 8vo. cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

*We can cordially recommend this work.’—ACADEMY. 
* Wrought with skill and vivacity.—SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


FAIRY TALES. By Jean Macé. Translated from the French by 
CAROLINE GEXN. With Plates by BERTALL. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
‘Of that delightful, improbable kind which children most love, dealing in fairy godmothers, 
enchanted castles, changeling children, and bewitched animals,’"—-GLasGow HERALD. 


STORIES OF GREAT MEN: taken from Plutarch. By M. Cross 
and A, J. Davison. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 


‘ After the fashion of Dean Church’s popular stories..—Datty NEws. 
‘A pleasant volume attractive within and without.’—-SPpEcTATOR, 





&c. By the Author of ‘Moravian Life in the Black Forest.’ 4to. cloth extra, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


6 LIFE AND ADVENTURES OFA VERY LITTLE MONKEY, 


A SECOND (AND CHEAPER) EDITION OF 


6 | KINTAIL PLACES: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of 


gilt, gilt e Ages, Bs. 6d. 


| * Dorothy,’ an Autobiogre apby, is just ready. Illustrated and handsomely bound in cluth 
‘ Full of charm and interest..—-Cuurcn REVI£W. 





1s 


ea Catalogue containing - upw ards of 100 Gift-Books, at prices 
varying from Is. to £2. 2s., will be sent post free on application. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘The Makers of Florence’ &c, With numerous Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 21s. 


PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES OF SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, 


Second Baronet, sometime Queen’s Remembrancer. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, lés. 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER 
TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By. J. P. Mauarry, Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Dublin ; Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ULYSSES ; or, Scenes and Studies in many Lands. By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
H.M.’s Minister-Resident in Uruguay ; Author of ‘A Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and 
Eastern Arabia, 1862-1863’ &c. svo. 12s. 6d. 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON POETRY. By AuBREY DE VERE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo 


12s. Vol. I.—Criticisms on certain Poets. Vol. II1.—Essays, Literary and Ethical. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, THE PRINCIPLES OF. By J.P 
Magarry. Crowa 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BARNES, Poet and Philologist. By his Daughter 
Lucy BAXTER (‘ Leader Scott’). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of ‘A Roman Singer, ‘Mr 
Isaacs,’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTE says :—‘ Those who neglect to read ‘Paul Patoff” will throw away a pleasurable 
opportunity.’ 


HARMONIA. By the Author of ‘ Estelle Russell.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
The SCOTSMAN says: as Harmonia ” is a novel which all sorts of novel-readers cannot fail to read with 
enjoyment and admiration....... 


MRS. PENICOTT’S LODGER; and other Stories. By Lady SopHta PALMER, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND LIFE: being Seléctions from the 
Works of Canon Wesrcorr. Arranged and Edited by the Rev. StzrHEN Par.uirs, M.A., Reader aul 
Chaplain of Gray’s Ian. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS. By the Right Rev. JAMEs FRAsER, D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester. 
In 2 vols. I.—University and other Sermons. II.—Parochial and other Sermons. Edited by Rev. Jonn 

















W. DiecGte, Crown 8vo. 6s. each. . Immediat: ly. 
CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., 
Canon of Bristol ; Editor of the ‘ —e of Elia’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s, each, (Jmmediately. 


NEW EDITION OF LORD ‘TENNYSON’ S WORKS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO. beg leave to announce that they have made arrangements to publish a new 
and complete edition of the works of Lord Tennyson under the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION. This 
Edition will be in Eight Volumes, giobe 8vo. price Five Shillings each, and will contain everything the author 
has published. A Volume will be issued Monthly from January to August 2888. 


The Volumes of the Library Edition will be published in the following order, and will be sold separately :— 


Eariy Poems. Vol. I. (January. Enoch Arden and In Memoriam. [ dfay. 
Early Poems. Vol. II. (february. Ballads and other Poems. (June. 
Idylls of the King. [Mar ch. Queen Mary and Harold. (July. 
The Princess Maud. _—— il. | Becket and other Plays. [August. 


POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortery. 
Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to XIII. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 


Johnson. By Lzsise StepyeN. | Shelley. By J. A. Symonps Thackeray. By AnTHoNyY 
Scott. By Rk. H. Hutron. Defoe. By W. Minto. TROLLOPE. 


Gibbon, By J. Corren Montsoyx. | Burns. By Principal SHAIRP. Burke. By Jonny Monr.ey. 
Hume. By T. li. Huxity, F-RS. | Spenser. By the Very Rev. R. W. | Milton. By Maux Patrison. 
Goldsmith. By WM.Biack. j; CnuvuKcn, Dean of St. Paul's. Hawthorne. By Heyry JAMEs, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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WORKS BY ALEX. C. EWALD, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with an Autotype Facsimile, 6s. 


STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS. 


‘The whole book is interesting, and we can heartily recommend it to all readers who like true romance better 
than fictitious ones.’—SPECTATOR. 


* The sketches are full of interest. Mr. Ewald has told his stories simply and graphically, and with the instinct 
and touch of a true historian.’—BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


‘ The essays cover the wide period of three centuries, and several of them show the wise and scholarly use to 
which the author can put the contents of the Record Office. —St. Jamzs’s GAZETTE. 


* A very interesting and a very readable book.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


* Mr. Ewald shows how fully the opinion of Bishop Nicholson—that the public records of this country “‘excel 
in age, beauty, correctness, and authority whatever the choicest archives abroad can boast of a like sort” —is borne 
out by the researches that have been made into this treasure-house of national history. He has selected for the 
most part as the subjects of the “Stories” episodes to which some special romance of mystery has been 
attached, and on which new light has been thrown by the labours of the editors of our historical documents. No 
one who takes interest in English history will fail to find either solid information or romantic interest in his 
pages.'—SCOTSMAN, 


* The “ Stories from the State Papers” are, for the most part, very good reading.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with a Steel-plate Portrait, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 


(COMMONLY CALLED THE YOUNG PRETENDER). 


‘Mr. Ewald’s interesting life of the Young Pretender is the best account of that personage which has yet 
appeared, and contains information inaccessible to, or at least overlooked by, those who had previously dealt with 
the subject.’—-TIMEs. 


* Mr. Ewald has examined and made excellent use of a mass of papers regarding the Prince’s life which have 
been lying untouched and unheeded at the Public Record Office. With great care, and by exercising sound 
judgment as to what was really worth printing, he has selected from the piles of diplomatic dust and rubbish 
much that helps to give the reader an insight into the character of Charles.’"—SrEcTAToR. 


* He lacks neither the intelligence nor the industry fitting him for the task he undertook, and it will readily 
be allowed that there is no previous book which, like that before us, has arvanged the existing materials as a 
connected whole, and constructed out of them a personal biography complete in all essentials of fact.’ 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 
* Full of interest, both for the ordinary reader and the bistorical student.’,—Daity Nrews. 


*He has exercised sound discretion in selecting authorities, and his conclusions are based upon a critical 
investigation of evidence that is almost judicial in its severe impartiality.,—STaNnpDAnRp. 





Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 


Studies Re-Studied: 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES FROM ORIGINAL SOUROES. 


‘ This is a capital book. Mr. Ewald is favourably known already by his “ Stories from the State Papers” and 
by his Histories of the Young Pretender and Algernon Sidney. These “ Historical Sketches” are worthy of his 
reputation, and will increase it. He writes history well. His touch is light and his judgment sound. His 
sketches are twelve in number, and all are well worth reading.’—Sr. James's GAZETTE. 


‘ “ Studies Re-Studied” is another volume of Mr. Ewald’s brilliant historical sketches, on the same lines as 
his “‘ Stories from the State Papers.” We can honestly say that these sketches form a volume of unusually pleasant 
and soundly instructive reading. The reader who does not believe that history can be anything but dull, or that 
romance is confined to the world of fiction, should turn to a volume such as this to find his error.’ ‘ 

GLASGO D. 

‘Mr. Ewald knows how to use his pen, and the reader will find much in the varied contents ot this wahene 

that is entertaining and suggestive.'"—ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 


London ; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS DETRACTORS. By H.LH. Princz JERomE 


Napoiton. Translated by RAPHAEL L. D# BEAUFORT. Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 


MY LIFE AND BALLOON EXPERIENCES. By Henry CoxwELL. 
Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. With Portrai 


COMO AND ITALIAN LAKE LAND. ByT. W. M. Lunn, M.A., Chaplain to 
= School a the Oa Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. with 8 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss JEss1z 
ACGREGO . 6d. 


THE NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and Institutions. By 


J.G. ALGER. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A LADY’S RANCHE LIFE IN MONTANA. ByI.R. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: 2 Series of Essays on Suns, Old, Young, and 
Dead, With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir John Herschel; By RicHaRD A. 
Proctor, Author of ‘Other Worlds than Ours.’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 5s. [In the press. 
SERVICE AFLOAT; or, The Naval Career of Sir William Hoste. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incram. 


|. ew Volumes: 
MADAME DE STAEL. By Betua Durry. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HANNAH MORE. By CHARLorrTE M. Yonez, Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ (Jn the press. 


THE SILVER TROUT. By Sir Ranpat H. Roperts, Bart. (‘Light Cast.’) 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PUDDINGS AND SWEETS: being Three Hundred and Sixty-five Receipts 


approved by Experience. By Lucy JoNnEs. Crown 8vo. sewed, ls.; cloth limp, ls. 6d. 
. TAI KEN | IN *; being a Sketch of New Zealand Life as seen by ‘Hopgruu.’ Fep. 


















































TH E "AGRICU LTURAL LABOURER: 2 Short Summary of his Position. By 
KEBBEL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition brought down to date, with Fresh 
jet on Wages, Labour, Allotments, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 80. 8s. 6d. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE. MEDITERRANEAN. With 


some Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Captain A. G. Bacor (‘ Bagatelle’), Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 18386 to 1880. By 


Captain L. J. Trorrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


RANCHE LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E.M.H. Fep. 2s. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Jonny 


Futrorp Vicary, Author of ‘ An American in Norway,’ ‘ Realings from the Dana,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

















THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Col. BARON VON DER 
Gotz. Translated by P. A. ASHWORTH. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. GABRIEL CHARMES. Trans- 
lated by J. E. GorDON-CUMMING. 8vo. 12s. 








THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WALTER WooD. 


Crown 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 6d. 
UNREST;; or, The Newer Republic. By W. EARL HopGson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FREDERICK FRANCIS XAVIER DE MERODE, Minister and Almoner to 


: his Life and Works. By Monseigneur Besson, Translated by Lady HERBERT. Crown 8vo. 








te. iy 
MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS; with a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 


By Mary A. Pratren. Crown 8vo. with 4 Chromo-Lithographs, and 100 full-page Illustrations, Plain 
12s. 6@.; Coloured, 25s. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, 
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MISS LINSKILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL, Author of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c, 


* Miss Linskill is to prose what Adelaide Procter was to poetry—the muse who sings of sorrow.......As usual, 
the scene of Miss Linskill’s story is laid in the north, and once again the Yorkshire dialect is put into the mouths 
of her characters. The figures of her fisherfolk are drawn with a large freedom and simplicity of design worthy 
of Millet. The heroine among them isa wonderful creation of womanhood, There is an account of the shipwreck 
of a schooner, and the subsequent rescue of those on board, which is quite a remarkable piece of writing, and we 
are made eye-witnesses of a scene which will remain in our memory as long as it holds its sway. Indeed, the 
workmanship of the book is faultless.’ —-WatrzHaLt REVIEW. 

*The central figure of the tale is the beautiful fisher-girl Barbara Burdas. This doubtless idealised maiden 
is drawn with considerable power. She speaks the dialect of her class, but has the self-restraint, the quiet courage 
of the puritan heroines of old....... From first to last an original as well as fascinating creation wccccce Miss 
Linekill’s sea pictures, whether in storm or calm, are fine avd truthful. Her scenes of sea life and all that pertains 
to it have a realistic fidelity both rare and remarkable,’—MonrnIN@ Post. 

*There is always a satisfaction in turning from a work of promise, however brilliant, to one of definite 
accomplishment. In her new story Miss Linskill has foreseen everything, known absolutely all she had to say, 
and in consequence her narrative is well rounded and complete,...... “*In Exchange for a Soul” has much in 
common with Miss Linskill’s two previous novels, but it has a dramatic force and artistic grip superior to anything 
therein....... The author bas never done anything to equal the redemption of Hartas Theyne; and though 
Thorhilda is a fine woman, she is commonplace and conventional compared with Barbara Burdas. Miss Linskill 
may or may not write a better story than “‘In Exchange for a Soul,” but if she gives her readers one as good 
they will have reason to congratulate themselves.’—ACADEMY. 

‘There are good and strong points in the novel “In Exchange for a Soul.” Its story is powerfully told, and 
its somewhat melodramatic scenes are vividly depicted. The story is one of deep and moving interest.’—ScoTsMAN, 

* The restrained and patient love, the noble self-sacrifice, and frank acceptance of her many bitter experiences 
which Barbara Burdas exhibits aredepicted with true genius....... Some of the scenes of shipwreck and adventure 
are so told that the reader sees the men hanging to the shrouds, and holds his breath till they are saved. Miss 
Linskill may be congratulated on producing a book which everyone will read with eager interest, and will be 
intellectually and morally the richer for reading.’"—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

*The wreck of “‘The Land of the Leal” is as pathetic a story as any “ower-true tale” that ever we came 
across,’—SPECTATOR. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW SCOTCH NOVEL. 


Immediately, 2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE HEIR OF LINNE: 


A ROMAN C HB. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 
BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY. 


Shortly, post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS, &c. 


By BRET HARTE. 


A NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 
Shortly, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 


By M. J. COLQUHOUN. 

















New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. cloth exten, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


L CRINE: a Tragedy. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


‘Mr. Swinburne loses none of his power of delineating passion, and none of his marvellous sweetness of versi- 
fication.......Throughout the poem there are scattered, with no niggard hand, bright word-jewels.......Mr. 
Swinburne, however, does nvt show all his power in short sayings such as these. There are passages in the poem 
as strong as any that this century has produced.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*** Milton's sacred feet have lingered” in the fields now trodden by a younger poet, welcome and thrice 
welcome in his return to poetry. The verse of the play is very noble and sonorous.’—DaILy News. 

‘This tragedy, which is prefaced by a very graceful poetic dedication to the author's sister, shows no sign of 
failing powers or loss of skill in versification. The language is incisive, and yet as musical as ever....... 
Altogether it forms no mean addition to the poet’s dramatic works, nor should it fail to attain an equal measure 
of popularity with any of its predecessors.’—'Tmmzs. 

‘Simply as a poem, “‘ Locrine” is full of beauties.......We have already noted the beauty of the scene between 
Erhild and Sabrina which opens the second act, and there is no lack of detached lines and speeches in which 
Mr. Swinburne shows himself, once more, the skilful word-weaver we all know.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ Mr. Swinburne’s mastery of the resuurces of musical expression is as conspicuous as ever in “ Locrine. 

LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘ From beginning to end “ Locrine” is strong in thought, musical in rhythm, and felicitous in phrasing....... 
“Locrine” is perfectly unique. It is without doubt a splendid piece of work.....It contains elements of real 
greatness, wherein Mr. Swinburne shows the unfailing hand of the master.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*“ Locrine ” is, we think, the best composition in dramatic form that Mr. Swinburne has yet executed. It 
has not the marvellous lyrics of “‘ Atalanta,” but that is its single inferiority even to that forerunner, while it 
has to be ranked far higher than either “ Bothwell” or “ Erechtheus.”......Mr. Swinburne has gone beyond 
himself.......But let us give instances....... We shall be surprised if anyone denies that this is noble poetry ; 
but if anyone does, we shall know that he does not know what noble poetry is. —-SaToRDAY REVIEW. 

*“ Locrine” is full of power and passion.......The book is full of fine passages. —-GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 





Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


‘A volume of “Selections” is a wise concession on the part of Mr. Swinburne......In this volume the 
** general reader” will find compressed the means of forming a fair judgment as to the great qualities of the 
poet.’—GLasGow HERALD. 

* This Selection seems to us a very & one of its kind...... Nothing is given that is unworthy of the poet ; 
some of his very best things are here..—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

*To all who desire to see somewhat of the glory of the greatest living master of English poetry, this volume 
will come as an opportune joy in a Jubilee year which is also the Jubilee of the mighty poet’s birth.’ 

FIFESHIRE JOURNAL. 

‘Changes would injuriously affect the representative character of the book, the design of which, it is clear, 
is to set forth the whole range of Mr. Swinburne’s poetical work in choice and significant examples. Not only 
is this aim fairly realised, but it is attained by the exercise of excellent taste and discretion. Altogether, the 
book is a good one.’ ’_ SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘On the whole the selection is admirable, and is as representative as is possible in so voluminous a writer... . 
The book is crammed with all kinds of poetic beauties, and is quite an indispensable possession for every lover of 
Englizh poetry. —ATHEN ZUM, 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S OTHER WORKS are as follows: 


Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo. 6s. Erechtheus: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Chastelard: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 7s. A Note on Charlotte Bronté. Crown 8vo. 6s, 





Poems and Ballads. First Szries. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 
Crown 8vo. same price. 

Poems and Ballads. SkconpSERiEs. Fecp, 8vo. 9s. 
Crown 8vo. same price. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo. ls, 

Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bothwell: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

George Chapman: an Essay. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Note of an English Republican on the Muscovite 
Crusade. 8vo. ls. 





A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 8vo. 8s, 

Songs of the Springtides, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo. 7s, 

Mary Stuart: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo. 8s, 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. 95. 

A Century of Roundels. Small 4to. 8s. 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other Poems, Crown 
8vo. 7s. 

Marino Faliero: a Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| Miscellanies: Prose Essays. Crown 8ve. 12s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 


‘A knack of description which is clever and the reverse of wordy. Mr. Frederic is a close and a shrewd 
observer.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* A novel of exceptional power and interest. There is a strong tragic element in it, combined with great 
humour...... The book is possessed of far more than ordinary merit.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

‘A very able aud original novel......The appearance of a new novelist of fully developed powers and un- 
questionable genius is an event so rare that it must take critical readers by surprise. Such a novelist, we do not 
hesitate to say, has appeared in Mr. Harold Frederic...... “ Seth’s Brother's Wife” is the production of a fresh, 
bright, original mind, which is destined, no doubt, to make some remarkable contributions to literature.’— 
SHieLps DAILY GAZETTE. 

** Seth's Brother’s Wife ” adds another novelist of the first rank to the list of American authors.’—New- 
CASTLE DArLy LEADER. 

* Mr. Frederic's novel is clever and often powerful. It shows him to be a reader of character and a keen 
observer of the habits of many classes of his countrymen......From every point of view, Mr. Frederic’s book is a 
remarkable one.’—MORNING Post. 





MR. M. D. CONWAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


PINE AND PALM. 


By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


‘Mr. Conway has produced an entertaining and clever story...... This romance of North and South is in- 
spired by warm and sympathetic philanthropy and leaves pleasant impressions behind it.—ATHEN. ZUM. 

‘A novel from the pen of Mr. Moncure Conway has, of necessity, some excellent qualities, It is well and 
brightly written. Style and story are vivid and vigorous, The book thrills with genial sentiment and exalts 
the nobility of goodness.’—-ScoTSMAN, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES’ 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of ‘ Brueton’s Bayon’ &c. 


‘A vein of quiet humour runs throughout this story, a kind of humour which made the sayings and doings 
of “ Helen’s Babies” so irresistibly funny...... Mr. Habberton’s system is unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, 
sensible, and wholesome kiad, and through it all runs the delicious humour which puts the reader in a good 
temper with himeelf and his surroundings, and makes him feel that so long as the author of “Helen’s Baties ” 
wields a pen, he will always know where to turn in moments of depression for relaxation and forgetfulness.’— 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Amusing pictures of New York and country life abound in Mr. Habberton’s clever book “Country Luck.” ’ 
—MORNING Post. 


POWERFUL NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GATES AJAR’ &c. 


Square 8vo. picture cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


JACK THE FISHERMAN. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘ An Old Maid’s Paradise’ &c. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations by C. W. REED. 


‘The story is one of singular pathos and force......Assuredly it teaches temperance lessons most powerfully, 
yet the reader will overlook much of the purpose of the writer in the beauty of the tale she tells...... The charm 
of the story will be felt wherever it is read.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘A touching history...... The story is interessing and well written, and the illustrations are numerous and 
appropriate.’ —TEMPERANCE RECORD, 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SHADOW OF A CRIME.’ 


8 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library in the kingdom. 


THE DEEMSTER: 


A Romance of the Isle of Man. 


By HALL CAINE. 


The SPECTATOR says: ‘Robinson Crusoe himself did not tell the story of his loneliness 
and repentance better than Dan Mylrea.’ 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: ‘There is a great deal of good stuff in the novel, 
both humorous and powerful.’ 

The ATHENZUM says: ‘As a picture of Manx life the story is marvellously faithful. 
A really fine story.’ 


The ACADEMY says: ‘The spiritual grandeur of its conception and the tremendous 
nature of the forces engaged, raise it to the region of tragic drama, .. . 
Grandly conceived and grandly executed.’ 


The LITERARY WORLD says: ‘It is a marvellous study . . . by the creative power of 
genius.’ 


The SCOTSMAN says: ‘It is a most enthralling work of fiction. It is simply the truth 
to say that there is no writer of the present day who has produced anything 
approaching to this romance in power and intensity.’ 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: ‘ This is a profoundly impressive story.’ 
The ROCHDALE OBSERVER says: ‘It is a most powerful and indeed a tremendous work.’ 


The BIRMINGHAM POST says: ‘It gives the note of a very real genius. It is asa 
poem that a book like this should be judged.’ 


The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says: ‘ It recalls the Biblical story of the scapegoat.’ 
The WHITEHALL REVIEW says: ‘ Sketched with a felicity peculiar to genius.’ 


YOUNG FOLKS PAPER says: ‘Veritably one of the most remarkable works of fiction 
of our time.’ 


LAND AND WATER says: ‘It is one of the strongest works of fiction any English 
modern writer has published.’ 


The GLASGOW HERALD says: ‘A noble piece of work.’ 


The MORNING POST says: ‘The Manx Bishop can perfectly bear comparison with a 
somewhat similar creation of Victor Hugo’s in his ‘‘ Misérables.” In fact 
the entire book . . . has something of the heroic tone of ancient tragedy,’ 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says: ‘ The most powerful scenes yet compassed by this 
author.’ 


MR. HALL CAINE’S OTHER NOVELS ARE: 


THE SHADOW OF A CRIME. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
AND 


A SON OF HAGAR. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One SDSbilling Monthlp, Elustrated. 


Sith AP 2 A. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Under-Currents 


The Wondrous Bath of Bokhara ... om 


The Frozen Pirate. 


Illustrated by FP. Macnab.... 


Professor Bommsenn’s Germs ose “— 


Cupido Bifrons one 
A Police Victim ... 
*‘ Judas-Colour’ one 
The Malacca Cane... 
The Blackhall Ghosts 


By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS, 
‘MOLLY Bawy,’ &c. 

By C. J. WILLS. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

By ERNEST G. HARMER. 

By Lucy CLIFFORD. 

By CLEMENT BIRD. 

By JOHN WADDINGTON. 

By Mary DEANE. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


ABELL, FRANK. 
ApaMs, W. DAVENPORT. 


ASHBY-STERRY, J. 

BakeER, H. BARTON. 
BARDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A. 
* Basil.’ 

BEDE, CUTHBERT. 

Bexnett, W. C., LL.D. 
Besant, WALTER, M.A. 
BLACK, OLEMENTINA. 

Back, WILLIAM G.,' F.S.A.Scot. 
BoyLez, FRED. 

Brappon, Miss M. E. 

Bret HARTs. 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CaMERON, Mrs. LOVETT. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 

CossBaN, J. MACLAKEN. 
CoLiins, MORTIMER. 
CoLLins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Oarr, Mrs. J. 

Cook, Dutton. 

Cummine, C. F. GorDoN, 
Davipson, H. CoLEMAN. 
Drxoy, M. HEPWoRTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 

DowLinG, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A. 
DYER, Rev. F. Ne THISELTON, M.A. 


FonBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 





ForsBEs, ARCHIBALD. 


Forses, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E. 
GIBBON, CHARLES. 

Gossr, Epmunp W. 
GocLp, Rev. 8. Barina, M.A. 
GRAVES, A. P&RCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-Murr4y, E, C, 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 
Harpy, I. Durrvs, 
Harpy, THOMAS. 

HAKg, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HAwEis, Mrs. H, R, 
Haweis, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN. 
Hay, Mary Ceci. 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mrs. CASHEL. 
HUSFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALrrep W. 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

Kines.iey, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLEsS, Hon. EMILY, 
Leieu, Henry 8. 

Lewis, ANGELO J, 

Linton, BE. Lynn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCartny, Justin, M.P. 
McCanrtny, Justin H., M.P. 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
Macau.ay, C. TREVELYAN, 
Macquoip, KATHARINE S, 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

Marston, PHILIP BOURKE. 


MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MrLer, Mrs. Fenwick. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIF. 
NicsHoison, Epwarp Byroy, M.A, 
Norris, W. E. 

Ovurpa. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RIcHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
Reape, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

RICE, J AMES. 

Romer, ALFRED. 

Roprnson, A. Mary F, 
RosBrnson, F. W. 

Rosson, PHIL. 

Rocxstro, W. 8. 

RussEit.L, W. CLARK. 

Sr. JOHNSTON, ALFRED, 

SaLa, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. 
Scott, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE. 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.2. 

SLAcK, HENRY J. 

Spricnt, T. W 

STODDARD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TayLor, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS, 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

Watkins, REV. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
Wriu1aMs, W. MATTIRU, F.R.A.S. 
WItson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 








NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ 
Two New Serial Stories begin in BELGRAVIA for 


January, 


AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH THE YEAR :— 


UNDERCURRENTS. 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 


By the Author of ‘ PayLus’ 


By Saran TYTLER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
sn) ANNOUNCEMENTS. ts. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Heir of Limnme. By Ropert Buonanan. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. at all Libraries. (Immediately. 


The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hatt 


CAINE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Liyssitt, Author 
of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


One Traveller Returns. By D. Cuaristm Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Curistm Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Jack the Fisherman. By Evizasersa Stuart PHELPs. 
With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REED. Large 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Pine and Palm: a Novel. By Moncurs D. Conway. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife: a Novel. By Harotp FReperic. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


A Phyllis of the Sierras, &c. By Brer Harr. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. UUmmediately. _ 


Ewery Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Cotgunoun. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [Shortly. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By 
H. F. Woop. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Immediately. 
Radna:; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princuss Ones. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Half-Hours writh the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H.T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [Preparing. 

NEW TWoO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Now in the press, Illustrated boards. 















































BY acs US ie. BY MARGARET HUNT. 
n ades. 
The Beckoning Hand. That Other Person. 
BY WALTER BESANT. BY MARK TWAIN. 
Children of Gibeon. The Prince and the Pauper. 
BY HALL CAINE. BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
BY COMMANDER “CAMERON proc ann neem py 
The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ | ®Y i ne artes w 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. Phe acs tere rea 
The Evil Genius. e Greatest Heiress in England. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. BY JAMES PAYN. 
Fatal Zero. Holiday Tasks. 
Heart's Delight. Lady Lovelace. 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. - 
Country Luck. BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
BY oer pont peice A Voyage to the Cape. 
yllis o e Sierras. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Miss Cadogna. Disappeared. 
Love—or a Name. Citoyenne Jacqueline. 





London: CHATTO & WINDU Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


Fifty Years Ago; or, the Queen’s Accession. By WaurTzr 
BRsANT, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ With nearly One Hundred 
and Fifty full-page Plates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. _[ Preparing. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 
By WALTER BESANT. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. (Preparing. 


Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys. By Narsanie, 
HAWTHORNE. With 29 fine Illustrations by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 
Large quarto, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS,’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

The World Went Yery Wrell Then. by 
WALTER BESANT. Illustrated by A. FORESTIER. 

Red Spider. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 

Paston Carew. By E. Lyyn Linton. 

Little Nowels. By Wir Cottis. 

Glow-worm Tales. By James Payy. 

A Son of Hagar. By Hatt Came. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 600 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 


‘The Right Honourable: ’ a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By JusTIN MCCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Now issuing. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on 
a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are publishing Monthly, at 6s. each. 


1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha 
a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
by WALTER BESANT. 6. The Monks of Thelema. [(Jan. 
2. My Little Girl. 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 
3. With Harp and Crown. 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
4. This Son of Vulcan. 9. The Seamy Side, &c. &c. 


The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 

POETICAL WORKS, in Three Volumes: 


Vou. I. An Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; 
Shelley’s Correspondence with Stockdale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete version) ; Queen 
oe = otes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen; Prometheus Unbound; 
Adonais, &c. 

Vor. Il. Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emasculated ‘ Revolt of Islam’) ; 
The Cenci; Julian and Maddalo (from Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the Tyrant (from the 
copy in the Dyce Library at South Kensington) ; The Witch of Atlas; Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vor. 11I. Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; The Masque of Anarchy 
(from Shelley’s manuscript); and other pieces not brought together in the ordinary editions. 

With the two exceptions indicated of Poems printed from Shelley's manuscript, with important rectifications 
of text, all the Works, both in verse and prose, are printed direct from the rare original editions, of the Titles of 
which facsimiles are given, x 

PROSE WORKS, in Two Volumes. 

Vor. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets; 
Refutation of Deism ; Letters to Leigh Hunt, and some minor writings and fragments. 
Vou. 11. TheEssays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY 
and first published in 1840, with the addition of some minor pieces of great interest and rarity 
including one recently discovered by Professor DowDEN. With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an 

exhaustive Index of the Prose Works. (Preparing. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


Locrine: a Tragedy. By AuaeRNon CHArRLEs SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
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Selections from the Poetical Works of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


English Newrspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox BouRNngE, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Ropzert Bucnanan. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. [In the press. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6. [ Shortly. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Ciarence Stepman. A New 
(the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and brought down to the present time. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 

Underwoods. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Wirginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Ropert 


Louis STEVENSON. A New Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 
Memories and Portraits. By Roperr Louis STEvEn- 
sON. Fcp. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. 
Grosvenor Notes, Yol. II. (1883-87). Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. With about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the original 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 6s. 


A Book for the Hammock. By W. Crarx Russet, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 





























Nature near London. By Ricnarp Jerreris. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d.; or, Library Edition, crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 

The Life of the Fields. | The Open Air. ’ 

Society im Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 

. extra, 63. (Preparing. 

Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 


PEARCE EpGcuMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile of the original Drawings. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 
4to. picture cover, 1s. 


Bird Life in England. By Epwin Lester Arnowp, 
Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Puit Ropinson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts, &c. Crown 























= 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. et aia! [Preparing — 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F. Tuisexton Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparina._ 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JoHN BrowninG, F.R.AS., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 

The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. TAytor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘ Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Lendon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


How to Play Solo Wrhist: its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and 
a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES 
F. Parpon. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a 
Profession or Trade for their Sons. By FRANCOIS DAVENANT, M.A. Post 8vo. 1s. ; 
cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

A History of the Four Georges. By Jusrx 


McCartHy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. _[ Vol. IJ. Preparing. 




















Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘Whistler ». Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. (Preparing. 


NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories begin in 


Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Pay.uis’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TYTLER. 


Belgravia Annual for 1887: a Collection of powerful 


short stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


The Gentleman’s Annual for 1887. Con- 
sisting of one entire Novel, entitled 
THE GOLDEN HOOP: an Aftor-Marridge Interlude. 
By T. W. SpeicHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Demy 8vo. picture 
cover, ls. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition tothe Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvanus URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 


Science-Gossip: an [Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAytor, F.L.S., &. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &c. Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, kc. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, 
&e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 

The Shilling House of Commons (1888). Containing a 
List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 5s. Preparing, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY NEWSPAPER-READER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS : 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF -JOURNALISM. 
By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


‘Two thoroughly readable volumes. . . . Mr. Fox Bourne may be said to have done his 
work well,’—STANDARD. 


‘In two portly volumes Mr. Fox Bourne has published an interesting work on “ English 
Newspapers.” The writer is himself a journalist of many years’ standing, and in dealing 
with the later history of newspapers he writes that which he knows and has seen. The 
earlier part of the work is evidently the outcome of much patient searching of documents, 
books, and papers. Mr. Bourne has mainly endeavoured to show the connection of journal- 
ism, in its several stages, with the literary and political history of the country, and in doing 
this he has produced what is, for all general purposes, a sufficiently complete history 
of metropolitan journalism. He has, at the same time, paid some attention to provincial 
journalism.—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


‘Mr. Fox Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the execution of which he has had the 
advantage of a field almost unoccupied. . . . Nothing like a serious attempt to trace the 
growth of the British newspaper was ever made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the field 
sufficiently well equipped for the task. He is not lacking in enthusiasm or in industry; he 
has a sufficient consciousness of the power of the institution of which he writes ; he has had 
mere than twenty years’ experience of journalism.’—StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





By the Author of ‘Mehalah’ &e. 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


RED sPirTpo=zyR: 
A ROMANCE. 


By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c. 


‘ Asauredly the author of ‘‘ Mehalah ” has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘“‘ Red Spider.” 
It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from nature, but a bit of nature’s self......The heroine, Honor 
Luxmore, is a noble specimen of womanhood......“‘ Red Spider” is a delightful novel.’—MOoRNING Post. 


* All novel-readers who like good work have learned to welcome any story by the author of “‘ Jobn Herring.” 
** Red Spider” is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves so well......Every line of the novel, 
whether it be given to description of scenery, to dialogue, to incident, or to the furtherance of the plot, will be 
read with pleasure.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘It is all very quaint, and not a little is very interesting, a quantum is really fine, and makes a notable im- 
pression.’-—StT. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

* In some respects the author of “ John Herring” is the best of our living novelists, because his work has the 
impress of culture, refinement, and originality, and because he has almost reached the degree of absolute merit 
which we always expected he would do. He has quite a marvellous knowledge of the minds of men and women. 
catalan He tells his story in a manner worthy of the highest praise. We do not say that this is the best book the 
a ithor has yet written, but we certainly say that it is quite up to his usual mark, and does not detract in apy 
way from his literary success.’—-W HITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘ There is always this certainty about anything from the pen of Mr. Baring-Gould, that it will be well worth 
reading. There is also always this probability, that it will be supremely excellent. ‘ Red Spider” is extremely 
interesting, extremely well written, extremely clever, and wholly delightful......Mr. Baring Gould never drew 
a stronger or more beautiful portrait than that of Honor. It stands forth clear and distinct in every line—a 
figure to love and admire among all the creations of fiction.".—GLasGow HERaLp. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MR. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, 


AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





‘These two volumes, “ Virginibus Puerisque ” and “ Memories and Portraits,” are got up in a very pleasing 


and convenient form for a uniform edition. The first is a second edition, but may be new to some who are 
familiar with the author’s more famous books. ‘hey will find these essays delightful. The volume of ‘* Memories 
and Portraits ” appears for the first time in this form. There are papers that have appeared in the Cornhill, the 
Contemporary, and elsewhere. There are, however, several new papers in this volume, the peculiar interest of 
which is that these collected essays have a certain autobiographical va'ue. As the general title indicates, the 
themes are drawn from the author's own life and observation, and the series when combined presents a faint 
picture of himself in his youth. The style of these essays is, it need hardly be said, always agreea2le and some- 
times exquisite.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* As a rule, we do not expect a man to unburden his memory until it has become something of a marvel that 
he should have any memory to unburden. But Mr. Stevenson is not an ordinary man. He can talk delightfully 
about any subject under the sun, and he could scarcely find a more entertaining subject than himself.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘ He understands the true principles of biography (especially of men of letters) better than one biographer in 
a hundred. . . . The secrets told in “‘ Memories and Portraits” are of two kinds—secrets of life and of art... . 
Golden work.’—CoURT AND SOCIETY. 





SECOND EDITION now ready of Mr. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS, 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


UNDERWOOD S. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


* What Mr. Stevenson’s prose is we know ; its strength and grace and variety of nameless charms have long 
been dear to us; but in these pages [of ‘‘ Underwoods”’] there is a frank, unconscious spontaneity like that of 
a bird’s song, which is altogether new and altogether delightful......The book, as a whole, is one which comes 
nearer to us than any volume of verse we have read foralong time. It is a book of which we can makea 
friend, and to say this is to say much.’—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

* Mr. Stevenson’s poems are so full of character,so redolent of hisown fascinating temperament, that it is not 
too bold to suppose that, so long as his prose is appreciated, those who love that will turn to this, ... Itissayinga 
great deal to acknowledge that the author of ‘‘ Kidnapped” is scarcely less readable in verse than he is in prore.” 

EDMUND GoOssk, in LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

‘Mr Stevenson’s present volume will secure him a place among the poets... . . His language is well selected 
and beautiful, his thoughts are graceful and intellectually stimulating or satisfying, and the whole has a music 
at once caressing and provocative, like ripples of laughter, which disturb without breaking repose. Alternately 
tender and playful, he pleases and does not weary.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* As a writer of prose, Mr. Stevenson has long since secured a very high position—a position, in fact, so high 
that those who care for literature, as such, do not willingly pass by anything that he writes. “Underwoods” is 
a book of genius. It is equal to the author’s prose. It is charming from end to end, lightly and truly touched 
throughout, and instinct with the personal character of the writer. Within its limited and strictly personal 
range, Mr. Stevenson’s little book is about as good as it could be. It is literature, and to how limited a class of 
modern books that word belongs, those know best who read most of them.’—TiMEs. 

*‘ Abounds with charm and interest...... Whether Mr. Stevenson writes in prose or verse, he shows always 
the same delicate traits of mind and temperament, the same sensitiveness to light and shade wherever found, 
the same freshness of enjoyment, the same tinge of half-subdued sad B his last volume gives a 
further glimpse of the mind and being of a writer who has wrought so ably and well for the happiness and honest 
delight of his fellows, few are his audience who will not place ‘“ Underwoods” on their shelves in the honournd 
~ompany of older friends.’—Sr. JAMES's GAZETTE. 


Other Works of Mr. STEVENSON’S are as follows : 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. Sixth Edition. 


With a Frontispiece by W. Craver. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. With Frontispiece by W. CRANE Post 8vo. cloth 
limp, 2s. 

FAMILIAR ST STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Second Edition. Crown 
vo. Clo’ extra. 


NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. illustrated 





THE 2? SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
6s. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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— SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 

Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 
Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
' CocoaTina A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 











Now ready, price One Shilling, with a Photographed Portrait of Dr. B. W. RICHARDSON. 


THE WAYFARER 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CYCLISTS. 
No. IV., for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS : 
Physical Training for + - -Speed pompetrions, by Perey Furnivall ; Cyclists 
as a Militia Force, b win Chadwick, C.B.; Across Brittany, by ‘the Hon. 
Albert Hood; Flint Implements at Bedford, by A. C. Cameron; A Saxon 
Cemetery, by the Rev. Canon Haddock; The Story of Bedford, b George 
Hurst ; Istow Chureh and John Bunyan, by the Rev. J. Copner; he Rules 
of the Society of Cyclists. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





In reduced facsimile, by a photographic process, bound half-roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. Wint1am SHAKESPEARES Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. London : Printed by Isaac Lacaarp 
and Ep. Biount, 1623. 


Upon the First Fotto Mr. Ignatius Donnelly bases his claim of the discovery of a cipher, which, if he is right, 
proves the Baconian authorship of the Plays. Further, Mr. Donnelly claims that by the use of the cipher much 
secret political history can be translated out of the Plays. A copy of the original Folio Edition (1623), ora 
facsimile copy, is thus indispensable for the investigation of this question. 

Besides the supposed cipher feature in this edition, the volume is the most interesting and valuable one in 
the whole range of English literature. No other work at all approaches it in critical value. When it is remem- 
bered that this volume is the soLZ AUTHORITY for the text of the Tempest, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure tor 
Mexsure, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and The 
Winter's Tale—its unrivalled importance will be at once recognised 


Loncon: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exxctly the right degree to insure the 
‘extraction’ of every partic le of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 
Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS, & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM, 
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£20 — Tesacconists Commencing. 

me An lilustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘How to 

open respectably from £20 to £2,000,’ Three stamps. 
H. MYERS & CoO., 

107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—Is. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half acentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Surru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


7292 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 











HENNIG BROS. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS, 
29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
ES 


ABLISHED 1862. 
Cheanest House in the Trade fur New and Second-hand 


BILLIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES, 





ALL SIZES 
$32 +d Wv 


Billiard Balts, Cloths, Chalks, Cues, Tips, and allother 
Billiard Requisites, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
Uld Balls Adjusted or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 
and Re-covered, Adjusted, Removed, Bought, Sold, and every 
kind of Billiard Work executed with despatch, carefully and 
efficiently at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 
Cushion Rubber Samples, Post-free. hen writing for 
Samples of the latter, please state for what kind of Table 


— HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 
Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 
Lists 2d. per post. 
W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 
28 PORTLAND ST., MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: #7 OXFORD ST. ,W. 












“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE'S 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising, For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
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CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 


7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 


TERMS : 
For Three hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude or Draped 
Model, 7 Guineas; for Landscape and Flower, 5 Guineas; payable in advance. 


One Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Class receiv- 
ing a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


ONE PRIVATE LESSON ... oe oe se ee -» 1 Guinea. 
TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS .. oe oe ee +» 10 Guineas. 
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The TRUTH says—‘ Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. I wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality.’ 

The ILLUSTRATED LoNDON News says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened, at his studio in Kensington Gardens Square, an Academy of painting, in 
which the standard of thorough draughtsmauship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Mdile. Campotosto, 
whose skill as an artist is attested by her numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, 
at Paris, Brus-els, &c., will undertake the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will 
remain in Signor Campotosto’s hands.’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘ A favourite Bond Street gallery—Palladiense’s—is about to be swept away, 
the entire block of buildings having been handed over to building contractors fur the erection of more modern struc- 
tures. .. . During the last few weeks an exhibition of some very high-class pictures has been arranged ...a 
number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. The master’s own work is very charm- 
ing. His modelling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delightful. The drawings of 
Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer striking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s success as a teacher.’ 

The BrignToN GUARDIAN says— .. . valuable facilities will be offered to provincial students. Rooms for 
boarding have been provided for such pupils as might not otherwise be able to avail themselves of lessons by this 
great master. ... For landscape lessons he will go into the country or into the park with the students to give 
them practical lezsons. At home he will also work with his pupils. Signor Campotosto deserves to succeed with 
such & pom programme, That his pupils will be led away from beaten tracks into originality and vigour goes 
without saying,” 
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THE SILVER RING. 


By Littras WASSERMANN. 


CHAPTER J, 


P on the moor above the fishing village of Blackburn the furze 
was in full bloom, and stretched, in broad level patches of 
gold, for miles along the coast. Its penetrating waxy odour filled the 
air, overpowering even the salt freshness of the breeze blowing in 
from the sea. At all other periods of the year this bleak, barren 
moor was a dreary, ugly, flowerless desert, but no place could be 
more gloriously beautiful when the whin-bloom lighted up and relieved, 
with its yellows and ambers, the sober uniform tints of russet brown. 
Traces of the stern, hard, bitter climate of the north of England 
were there always. A few low trees, mostly willows and alders, 
scattered here and there over the moor, looked as though the struggle 
they made for existence was almost too much for them, so sadly 
were they bent, twisted, and wind-torn ; yet, by the very strangeness 
of their forms, they added a certain touch of the picturesque to the 
scene. 

The breath of spring had stirred the languid sap even in their 
melancholy veins, and they put forth young shoots and downy leaves 
all a-flutter with vigorous life. In every hollow the bracken pushed 
its stiff upright stems, crowned with fronds curled~ ‘tightly together, 
from among the tangle of withered leaves, which had lain there since 
the previous autumn, and snugly sheltered the tender new growth from 
frosts and snow ; and there also budded the great trailing. boughs ot 
wild rose and bramble. 

The white tails of rabbits were seen glinting i in and out of their 
burrows ; a small blue butterfly, tempted out of its warm chrysalis too 
early by the sunshine, hovered over the furze, and overhead skylarks 
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soared aloft or dropped to their nests in the low grass, thrilling out 
their rapture as they rose and as they fell. 

At the mouth of a ravine looking over the sea sat a lass and lad 
courting, more than ahundred yearsago. The girl wore the ordinary 
fisher dress ; much the same as is still in vogue—short blue flannel 
skirt, print bodice, and gay neckerchief, and neither hat nor bonnet on 
her thick coils of hair. Yet in her face and figure she differed somewhat 
from the robust comeliness of the fisher lasses on that coast. She 
was slenderly fashioned, and her complexion was pale. Her small 
delicately featured face would have been insignificant hd it not been 
saved by a pair of exquisitely shaped eyes of the deepest shade of 
gray, with long black lashes ; such eyes as one only sees in people of 
Irish extraction. 

The young fellow was of a much more orthodox north country 
type; with the ruddy cheeks, blue fearless eyes, and fair curling hair 
these fisher-folk have had transmitted from the Norse invaders, whose 
blood, running in their veins, they have, by their predilection for mar- 
riages with blood relations, kept singularly free from admixture with 
other races. From his dress he was evidently not a fisherman, but a 
sailor. One or the other every lad born there—inhaling the salt, caller 
breath of the ocean from infancy, and hearing and seeing nothing 
save what appertains to ships and fishing craft—must needs be. 

Jim Craster never took kindly to the life of a fisherman, and his 
father did not oppose him when he expressed a determination to go 
to sea altogether. The youngster was beginning to have a will of his 
own, and old Craster was a little afraid of him, although loving him 
too, after his own stern, selfish fashion. 

Perhaps the old fisherman did not realise what the boy was to him 
until the parting took place? Then came home to his mind the sad 
fact that Jim was all he had in the world ; but he would not confess 
that he felt this. He grew more surly and morose than ever, and 
turned all his energies to the saving of money, growing, as time passed 
on, into a veritable miser. He had been alucky man and a thrifty one 
all his life, and his hoard was considerable for his position. Banks 
w«re very little thought of by people of a humble position in those days, 
and certainly old Craster would not have trusted his dearly loved 
guineas to any one of them. He preferred adhering to the old-fashioned 
notions of stocking feet, cracked teapots, and holes in chimneys, as 
secure resting-places for coin. Besides, half the pleasure in having 
money was in looking at and counting it twenty times a day. 

It was a trial to him when Jim came home as first mate and fell 
in love with Molly Fenwick, Irish Molly’s daughter, In the first 
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place, he did not see what a young man like Jim wanted with a 
wife. Sailors ought not to marry ; it was selfish of them to think of 
such a thing, more especially when they had old fathers, who might 
reasonably reckon upon sharing their pay after bringing them up, 
and sparing neither the rod of admonition nor the reproof in season 
to make them wise! But if Jim must needs make a fool of himself, 
why choose a lass without a penny-piece to bless herself with, when 
Ailsie—Black Jack Ste’enson’s Ailsie, with three houses and a share 
in a lucrative coasting vessel, trading in goods that did not always 
pay duty, tacked to her tail—was to be had for the asking. There 
would be some sense in marrying a creature like that! Old Craster 
was like the young men of the present day in one particular: 
marriage was to him only excusable as a transaction that might -be 
made lucrative. 

But Jim was a fool, and his heart ran away with his head. Most 
sailors are sentimental, and this particular one fell a ready victim to 
Molly’s grey eyes. 

As he sat with his arm around her waist, her head lying on his 
shoulder, and those wonderful, tender, wistful orbs looking up into his 
own, he would not have changed places with the king upon his throne. 

‘Ah, Jim, ye’ll be forgetting your Molly when ye’re away beyond 
the sea there!” said the girl at last, in a soft, plaintive voice, 
sounding like music to the lover, used to the strong, harsh burr of 
his native country. 

Molly spoke like her mother, whom she favoured in every way. 
This did not tend to increase her popularity with the fisher-folk, 
who are “clannish” to an extraordinary degree, and, resenting the 
father’s marriage with a “furriner” even after his death, bore a grudge 
against the poor woman in consequence. She had much the worst 
of the bargain in every sense of the word, since she gave up a com. 
fortable situation to marry him, and he repaid her by drinking him- 
self to death in a couple of years’ time, leaving her penniless, and 
with a child to bring up. 

“ Now, Molly, ye know that’s not true, so dinna make believe,” 
returned the lover, drawing her closer to him, and stroking her dark 
hair fondly. “Ye’re ma first love, and ye’ll be ma last, hinny, ye 
may lay yer life o’ that !” 

“ An’ what of ‘Black Jack’s Ailsie,’ Jim? The lass that has 
nothin’ to give ye but the love of a faithful heart may well fear and 
tremble lest it should be powerless to bind ye. Yer father upcasted 
it to mother that ye might marry one with money, and who could 
that be but Ailsie?” 
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Jim’s sunny brow clouded. 

* Aw wadna’ marry Ailsie, though she were made o’ gold, and 
here wasn’t another lass i’ creation! Aw love you, and you alone, 
Molly ; and if ye refuse to wed me, aw'll live single all the days o’ 
ma life for yer sake! As for father—wey, ye know he’s queer and 
cranky, and a bit owre fond o’ th’ chink o’ brass, but, when he sees 
hoo aw’ve set ma mind on it, and what a blessing of a wife thou’ll 
prove, he’ll forget all that nonsense, and think a deal on thee ! 
Come, Molly, say yell be mine! Aw maun be off to Shields 
to-morrow thou knows, and aw want yer word afore aw gan! 
Oh, lassie, if ye knew how fond aw am on ye, ye wadn’t be cruel.” 

Molly made no audible promise, but she put her arm round his 
neck and kissed him on the lips, and he was content. 

Wrapped in their happy dream, the lovers did not see how fast 
the afternoon was fleeting. The sea, which had been brilliant in the 
clear, bright sunshine, of a deep intense blue, with dancing flecks ot 
foam on its wavelets, grew grey and sober, and a mist arose on the 
horizon. 

All at once Molly shivered as though an icy breath crept over 
her. 

“Oh, I am too happy! I feel as though it could not last. One’s 
heart must not sing such sweet music for ever, or it will not care to 
think of Heaven.” 

“Nonsense, Molly! We are young, and we love each other. 
Why should the happiness, which is common to all humanity since 
the time of Adam and Eve, prove a mere dream? There is no sin 
in loving ; why should you speak as though Heaven punished folks 
for it?” 

‘Sure, I don’t know,” returned Molly simply ; “it comes natural, 
anyhow. But ye mind ould Bridget O’Shea, mother’s great-aunt that 
was—she that had eyes that could read the future, and knew a sight 
of things more than mortals understand—she told me that the lines in 
my face were set for misfortune, and no one can alter their destiny. 
But if ye’ll be true to me, Jim, I think I could bear everything 
else.” 

“No fear o’ that, ma canny sweetheart! But aw’ll tell ye what, 
Molly, ma woman! Talkin’ o’ yer aunt minds me o’ somethin’, 
though aw dinna set any store by her prophecies, the silly, dotherin’ 
superstitious aad body that she is. But them words ye once told 
me about—that the O’Sheas plighted their troth with, and that were 
held as bindin’ as wedlock, and more so, mebbe—will ye say them 
to me, and then nothin’ can ever come between us ?” 
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Molly turned pale, and nestled closer to her lover. 

“ T’m afraid,” she whispered in an awe-struck manner ; “ they are 
so daring ; they seem to cali down a fate with them ! ” 

Jim drew back a little, and looked at her with reproach. 

“ Are ye afraid to take a vow, then, chance ye might break it? 
Aw thought ye true as steel, Molly, else aw’d never ha’ loved ye.” 

“T shall not change, Jim!” said the girl, raising her head 
proudly, and looking him straight in the face. “If I hesitated, it 
was for your sake, my darlin’. I would not care to have ye bound 
to me if your heart had gone elsewhere. But since you will have it, 
and do not fear the words, we will say them together, and my ring 
will do for the pledge.” 

It is very much the fashion among the fisher girls to wear rings 
of silver as ornaments, and Molly’s middle-finger was so embellished. 
She drew the ring off as far as the first joint, then held out her 
hand :— 

“Put your finger against mine, and, as I say the words, it must 
pass from my finger to yours, and then you are to repeat the words 
after me.” 

The sailor obeyed. He placed his finger ready, and waited for 
the vow to be spoken. 

Finger to finger, and heart to heart, 

Bind thou together that nothing can part; 
Soul cling to soul 
Through fire and through wave, 
The same be their goal 
Through life and the grave ; 


In love or in hate for ever to go 
To hell or to heaven, to bliss or to woe. 


Molly’s clear young voice repeated the words distinctly, and they 
sounded like part of some sacred ceremony. Before they ended the 
silver ring was transferred to the sailor’s brown finger. 

The light died out in the west, and the mist rose higher, blotting 
out with its sad, even grayness the brilliant colours of the whin- 
bloom. A solemn peace crept over the earth, and the very birds 
grew hushed and still. 

The lovers drew closer to each other, but they were also under 
the spell, and ceased speaking. There are times when words become 
unnecessary, and silence is a religious aspiration. 

All had been said. Were they not pledged to each other 
through life and beyond ” ? 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE gloom of a November day rapidly deepened into night. The 
tide was going back, and the heavy sea, white with foam, muttered 
and growled, as it retreated, like some hungry, savage creature foiled 
of prey. About a mile from Blackburn, in a small secluded bay, 
hemmed in by rugged sandstone cliffs, a wide rim of sand was visible, 
low-toned in colour, but relieved here and there by great tangled 
masses of sea-weed, black and brown and olive and red ; masses 
which had been torn up by the roots from their places in the deep 
calm of the under ocean, and thrown there to die and rot, in course 
of time, after the storm was over. 

Under any circumstances, this Smuggler’s Bay must have been an 
eerie and dismal place, but, under the melancholy twilight which 
prevailed that autumn afternoon, it was a kind of Hades—a dim, 
depressing, soul-saddening spot. 

Years before, it had been the scene of a tragedy which the fisher- 
folk recounted with bated breath. In this case nearness of kin gave 
force to the story, and to their sympathies also, as the men who were 
involved were of their own people. A crew of smugglers—or “ free- 
traders,” as they preferred to be called—were lured to their doom by 
false signals, and all perished there. It was not difficult to imagine 
that their restless, unhappy ghosts still wandered amongst those 
caves and recesses, seeking for vengeance upon the traitor who had 
betrayed the secret of their signals to the preventive men, and so 
compassed their destruction. Certainly popular rumour declared 
the bay to be so tenanted, and it was shunned after nightfall by 
every right-minded and believing person. ‘The Northumbrian, born 
and bred, should be a firm believer in the supernatural, whether in 
the form of ghosts, witches, fairies waufs, or bogles; and every 
gloomy wood and every lonely house has its appropriate legend, 
to doubt which would be to cast discredit upon one’s informant ; an 
exceedingly unwise proceeding upon the part of any student of 
folk-lore. 

Stooping and crawling along, and every now and again stopping 
to turn over and examine closely some of the heaps of drift and 
tangle, appeared a figure, which might in the fog very well have 
passed for one of those shadowy spirits afore-mentioned, out on the 
prowl to discover any portion of wrecked cargo that the sea had 
chosen to disgorge. 

This was, in fact, the errand of the searcher, though he was no 
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shadowy spirit, but one of the fishermen from Blackburn; one who 
had either small faith in the superstition, or greed strong enoygh to 
overcome the awe it inspired. A ship had gone on the rocks a little 
to the northward a couple of hours before, and pounded herself to 
matchwood in no time, while the crew were washed one by one from 
the rigging, where they had climbed for refuge, and, no rescue being 
possible, were drowned within sight of land, and of the assembled 
population of the village, who could plainly hear their despairing 
cries above the din and clamour of the storm. 

Our coast is very differently fitted now for the protection and 
saving of life ; but in those days there were no lifeboats, no rocket 
apparatus, no means whatever of help or succour for the drowning. 
Poverty and hardship rendered the dwellers on the coast indifferent 
in a great degree to human life, and it is certain that a wreck was 
looked upon as a godsend at that time. There was no harm in being 
a wrecker, for ‘‘ what the sea sends the Lord gives,” and the harvest 
of the sea did not mean its finny denizens so much as the valuables 
cast up by it, after the furious and deadly rages during which it had 
destroyed and torn asunder stately ships like paper, and let loose their 
cargoes to the mercy of its waves. 

This old man—for such he appeared to be from his lean, bent 
figure, and the thin straggling locks of grey hair appearing from under 
his sou’-wester—had correctly judged that the current would drift 
portions of the wreckage into the bay, and that, since it had such an 
evil reputation, he would probably have more chance of plunder 
there than nearer to the spot where the brig had gone to pieces, and 
whither the most of the other fishermen had flocked. He was an 
unpleasant-looking creature, of sordid and wretched aspect; his thin 
fingers crooked inwards like claws, after the true fashion of a miser, 
and a sinister, eager, greedy gleam afire in his eyes. 

Suddenly he gave a low cry of triumph, stopped short, and, with the 
iron hook he carried, began rapidly to clear away a lot of wreck and 
driftwood from something which lay there at his feet. As the rubbish 
was thrown aside, the body of a sailor came to view, apparently little 
injured by the buffeting which it must have endured from the rough 
sea. Close beside the wrecked mariner lay a small box of carved, 
light-coloured wood ; one of those slight, pretty, jimcrack affairs that 
sailors are so fond of bringing home to their sweethearts. ‘The old 
fisherman pounced upon it, and held it up to the fading light. It was 
locked. He shook it, and a rattle as of coin sounded inside. The 
gleam in his eyes grew more intense, and a horrible chuckle came 
from his withered lips, He hugged the box close to his breast, and 
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avarice—the last vice of humanity and perhaps the strongest, since 
it holds its ground when every other has faded and failed to satisfy— 
sent thrills of rapture through him, which, in their vividness and power, 
made him feel young and vigorous again. 

Ah ! how delicious it was to hear that musical chink, worth to 
him all the songs of birds and murmurs of brooks! In fancy, 
he already fingered those golden guineas inside, the very thought of 
which warmed him like brandy, and pierced him through and through 
like the summer sunshine. Upon the bliss of this enthralling dream 
a sound broke with suddenness, and chilled the blood that was 
coursing with such unwonted speed through the miser’s aged frame— 
the sound of a soft, lingering, sobbing sigh. 

The fisherman started and gazed around him fearfully. What 
was it? Some one coming to rob him of his newly found treasure? 
Never, never! They should not have it! They would have to kill 
him first. He clutched the box more tightly. A sullen rage began 
to kindle within him at the idea. 

All at once his eyes fell upon the body of the drowned man. 
Was it fancy, or had it really moved a trifle from the position in 
which he had first found it? It was still lying face downward, but 
surely the right arm had been more extended. It was as though some 
inward convulsion had taken place, upon which a muscular movement 
had followed without any return of consciousness, for the fingers were 
now closed upon the palm, and the arm itself slightly drawn upwards. 

God’s curse! The brute was coming to life again to claim his 
own. 

What right had he to deceive an honest wrecker in such a dirty, 
sneaking manner? He was drowned. Well, he ought to have 
stopped drowned, then! No good ever came of rescuing a man 
from the sea. It was the most unlucky thing any one could do. 
And after the man had gone through the pain and trouble of dying, 
it would be a shame to bring him back to life only to go through it 
again another time. Besides, the box? The box belonged now to 
the one who had found it. 

Once more the fisherman rattled it, and once more that beautiful 
alluring music sounded upon his longing ears. 

Then the fury which had been gathering force within him broke 
loose, and with a savage growl he stooped and picked up a heavy 
stone. One moment of hesitation, as he stood with it poised above 
the helpless sailor, and then he dashed it down with the force given 
by madness. It fell upon the head of the poor fellow, and beat it 
in. There was a horrid, grinding crash. A low moan followed, and 
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a little blood ebbed out and stained the sand, after which all was 
still. The old man put his hands to his ears, and staggered back. 
The mad fit was passing, and he trembled as though with ague. 
That piteous, sad, low moan pierced through him, and made him 
acutely conscious of the thing he had done. 

God had spared this man’s life from all the fury of the waves, and 
the devil ot greed had prompted him to take it! It would not have 
mattered so much if he had only not heard that moan. Then he 
might have made himself believe that the man had never moved, had 
died before that stone was flung down. But now—now !—how would 
he ever get that sound out of his ears, or forget how that motionless 
figure looked lying there on the sand, with the dark blood slowly 
welling out of the ghastly hole in its head? 

He moved forward, still trembling in every limb, and lifted up 
the heavy stone. He could scarcely bear to touch it, wet and stained 
as it was, but he recognised the fact that it would be damning 
evidence against him if the body were found ; and though the horror 
of the act was still upon the wretch, the instinct of self-preservation 
was nevertheless very strong. He scrambled out upon the rocks to 
the farthest point, tottering and almost falling at every step, and 
threw the fatal stone into a deep pool, inaccessible save at very low 
water. 

Then he went back and stood by the dead body. An impulse 
prompted him to turn it over and see the face of the man he had 
killed, but a sick, shuddering repugnance to touch it mastered the 
impulse. A strange spell glued his feet to the spot, though prudence 
kept telling him he ought to fly from it. 

The sailor was of a comely, athletic build; and his fair hair, 
dabbled in blood, curled close round the neck much in the same way 
that his own boy Jim’s did. 

Perhaps this man had an old father who waited and watched 
for him somewhere as he himself waited and watched for Jim? 
Heaven pardon him! Would to God he had spared this son of some 
doting anxious parent ! 

The curse of Cain fell on him at this thought. He turned and 
fled from the scene of hiscrime. Up the steep path to the summit of 
the cliffs he rushed, panting and breathless, as though some foul thing 
pursued him, and then on across the moor, until he fell exhausted 
and fainting. A sort of stupor crept over him, and it was a little 
while before he regained consciousness of his position. 

When this took place he sat upright and passed his wrinkled hand 
oyer his eyes, and then in the dim uncertain light saw on the ground 
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hard by the fatal box which he had brought with him in his flight. 
It was no dream then! He stretched out his hand and touched it 
to make sure of its reality. 

He hated the look of it now. If it were only hidden away out 
of sight and out of touch, surely then he might be able to banish 
from his mind that moan—that movement? 

Desperately he began tearing at the earth with his lean fingers, 
which were shaped like the talons of a wild animal, but his feeble 
endeavours made only slight impression upon the hard earth, matted 
and toughened by the fibres of bent grass and the roots of furze. 
Then he got up and wandered about half-dazed, but still looking un- 
consciously for something to help him, and at last he found a rusty 
piece of iron, part of a barrel-hoop. With this he managed to scoop 
hole under a furze bush, into which he threw the box, still closed. 
It seemed to burn his fingers, and he gaye a sigh of relief when his 
task was finished. 

“To-morrow,” he muttered in a hoarse voice, “aw’ll ha’ surely 
gettin’ owre it by the morn, and then aw’ll come and fetch it! Aw 
wonder if aw can think of the place? Ah, ay, it'll be easy to find. 
But aw canna bide th’ look on it now, and aw wadn’t hev a wink o’ 
sleep if aw took it home. It seemstosmello’ blood, ugh! It minds 
me o’ what lies down yonder. So it may just bide there till the morn, 
whatever's inside.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue old fisherman was aroused in the early morning from the 
troubled sleep, to which he had attained after hours of restless 
misery, by a loud and continuous knocking at the door of his cottage. 

He started up, scarce awake, and his face was ghastly with fear. 
He beat the air with his feeble skinny arms, as though to ward off 
some threatening horror. 

“It was the rocks. Neebody can say they saw me near thee. 
What d’ye come moanin’ and botherin’ here for then? Leave us 
alone! Aw hevn’t gettin’ th’ box at all, aw tell thee, so what’s there 
to make sic a work about ?” 

As the knocking still continued, and, indeed, rather increased in 
vehemence, he shook off his unpleasant dreams, and rose to his feet. 

“Eh, me, whatten a hulla-baloo is this? Dinna make such a 
row, and aw'll be there direckly !” 
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He had not undressed, so there was small need of delay ; yet he 
did not seem inclined to hasten and open the door. What was this 
strange reluctance that overpowered reason and common-sense, both 
of which told him it was worse than. useless to delay, and would only 
arouse suspicion? Hehad asense of helpless impotence before some 
crushing evil that was coming upon him, a feeling that most people 
have experienced at the supreme crisis of their fates. 

“Come, man, be quick !” cried a voice, tremulous, yet impatient, 
“ Ye wouldn’t take so much to rouse ye if-ye knew what’s comin’ 
after me. Quick, quick! Merciful Heaven, here they are.” 

The door fell back, but the bearer of the ill-tidings had no time 
to broach his subject gently, as he wished to do. 

With solemn feet and slow came those behind, four fishermen, 
who carried a ghastly burden covered with a sail, and, bearing it over 
the threshold, laid it upon the bed just vacated by its troubled tenant. 

The old man leant against the wall, and gazed at them in silence. 
He uttered no word of protest or of wonder. His sin had found 
him out. The men stood waiting. They hesitated to leave him 
there alone with the dead. 

How was it he showed no curiosity—no surprise ? 

There was something about him they could not understand, 
pitiful as they all felt towards him. They were a kind-hearted set 
of people, especially to their own folk, and, though shy and awkward 
in all demonstration of feeling, like true Northumbrians, they really 
wished to comfort and sympathise with the old man. But he had 
ever shrunk from too close communion with his kind. Maybe even 
now he thought them too curious? And yet—to leave him there 
with only shat? 

Big Jack Ste’enson laid a rough but kindly hand on his shoulder. 

** Rouse theesel’, man, and dinna give way owre sair. It’s nowt 
but what may chance any mother’s son on us here when the wind 
blows a bit fresh !” 

The old fisherman looked vacantly into his face, evidently not 
comprehending a word that was said. 

“ Marcy me, th’ man’s gaen daft!” muttered Jack in despair. 
One of the women who had crept in pointed to the bed. 

“He canna take in what’s happened,” she whispered ; “he’s 
never seen th’ corp’ yet! Poor aad man, it’s a sore sight, but th’ 
rocks hes spared th’ lad’s bonny face—that’s one comfort ! ” 

She went up to the old man, and, taking his hand, led him up to 
the bed. He made no resistance, though keeping his face averted 
as they approached it. 
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“See thee here, hinny! Ye maunna hev it said ye were frightened 
te look at him as he lies there quiet and peaceful like !” 

The grasp on her hand tightened. Then a hoarse, half-articulate 
murmur fell on her ear. 

“ Does it bleed—does it still bleed?” 

“What? Oh, the place on his poor heid! No, no, ye’ll see 
nothin’ te shock ye,” replied the woman, too preoccupied at the 
time to wonder how he knew of the wound. 

Slowly, reluctantly he turned, and gazed at the still figure resting 
there. 

Nothing to shock him? 

He gave one wild shriek of mingled horror and despair, and, 
throwing up his arms to avenging Heaven, rushed madly from the 
place. 

“ Poor aad man, he’s clean daft !” said the sympathising crowd, 
and big Jack followed at a safe distance to see that he did himself 
no bodily harm. 

Directly afterwards, Molly Fenwick crept in, and threw herself 
upon her knees by the side of the bed, clasping one of the dead 
man’s cold hands, and covering it with kisses. She never heeded 
the crowd of onlookers. Her grief was too overwhelming to leave 
any regard for appearances. But, indeed, their hearts went out to 
the poor young thing, bereft of her dearest—a widow, without having 
been a wife. 

There was a sacredness about this intense sorrow that made them 
half-ashamed of witnessing it, and one after another they went out of 
the room. He was her lad, and she had a right to the last of him. 
Even her mother felt this, and it was not until an hour afterwards 
that Mrs. Fenwick ventured in. She found Molly still in the same 
attitude. 

When the mother knelt down there too, and put soft, warm, 
motherly arms around the girl, Molly laid her head on that loving 
breast, and the tears that burned like fire in her eyeballs welled forth 
at last. After a while the girl raised the cold hand she was still 
holding. 

“Look, mother dear! We spoke the words you know of, and I 
put my silver ring on his finger. Oh, mother, mother, it breaks my 
heart—it breaks my heart !” 

Mrs. Fenwick looked, and sure enough no ring was on that poor 
hand. She did not know what to say. The vow of her people was 
a sacred thing, and not to be broken without invoking the wrath 
of some avenging Nemesis, 
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‘Mother, say something to comfort me,” moaned the broken- 
hearted creature. ‘I tied him by that ring, and by those spoken 
words, and maybe he’s forgotten me, and that is why misfortune has 
followed? Oh, Jim, my darlin’, I’d have given my life for yours, 
whether ye’ve been true or not! And now ye’ll never hear me, nor 
know it, when ye lie in yer cold, lonely grave, with nothin’ soundin’ 
near ye but the noise of the tossin’ water, and the moanin’ wind. 
Why did you not keep my ring, dear one? But, my darlin’ Jim, neither 
death nor the grave can part us—mind that. ‘To bliss or to woe’ 
we are bound by the vow. Maybe ye’ll love me again when we 
meet in heaven?” 

Mrs. Fenwick did not try to stop Molly’s outburst. The instinct 
of the Irish is to lament in poetry, to apostrophise the dead in every 
conceivable way, and sing their praises, and moan over their decease 
in all the wildly eloquent words they can bring to bear on the subject, 
and so these words sounded fit and proper. 

But there were certain duties to be performed, and at length 
Molly was induced to leave the cottage. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Years passed on, but old Craster did not regain his senses, 
Ever since the day when he recognised the body of the sailor, 
found by the fishermen in Smuggler’s Bay in the early morning, and 
brought to his cottage, to be that of his only son, the old man had 
wandered about in an aimless, restless manner, not following his 
calling, and letting his boat lie idle, until it fell into decay from neglect 
and want of repairs. When he fled madly from his cottage, it was to 
mount the heights above in a state of breathless excitement. Black 
Jack, following in a more leisurely manner, was astonished to see 
him pause, upon gaining the open moor, and gaze around in a 
despairing and bewildered manner. 

Far as the eye could reach stretched a sheet of dazzling snow, 
fallen through the night. It was of no great depth, but was, never- 
theless, deep enough to alter the features of the landscape completely, 
and to obliterate the landmarks by which any particular spot might 
be traced. 

“« Aw said aw’d fetch it to-day, but there’s no chance o’ puttin’ 
things straight once ye’ve gaen crooked, aw see! ‘Two stones, an 
aad tree-root, and then down below a big whin bush, that’s the place 
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it’s in, but how can aw find it under the snow? An’ mebbe there’s 
somethin’ inside that he’ll want to take with him? Aw wadn’t ha’ 
done it if aw’d known, Jim! Aw wadn’t ha’ taken thy box—let 
alone—ugh !” 

Black Jack had come up by this time, and tried to turn his steps 
homeward, but the old man shook him off. 

“ Aw canna gan back to him without his box, aw tell ye. There’s 
mebbe somethin’ he’ll want in it?” 

“ Whatten box is’t thou’s efter?” asked Black Jack wonderingly ; 
“thou maunna expect te find his chest up aloft here, ma canny man! 
Come along home wi’ thee, and dinna fash about th’ lad’s belongin’s. 
He'll want for nowt where he’s gaen, ye may take ma word fer 
that!” 

But there was no heed paid to him. The old fisherman wandered 
the moor for hours, seeking the place whereupon the previous night 
he had buried the small box. This one idea dominated him, and he 
could not escape it. It was Jim’s box, and Jim must have it. But 
it is easier to hide than to find. Nature was against the seeker. 
That thin, soft, white carpet of snow destroyed all recognisable land- 
marks, and made every place look the same. 

Day after day the search was renewed, but fruitlessly, though in 
due season the snowy melted. The body of poor Jim Craster was laid 
to rest in the old graveyard on the hill, within sound of the waves. 
Molly Fenwick had to take up the broken threads of her life, and 
weave them together as best she might, for the sake of the feeble 
and sickly mother, who would have been lost without her. 

At first there were not wanting suitors who aspired to Jim’s place, 
and the very thought of them was loathsome to the girl. There is 
small time allowed for sorrow when life is hard and realistic, and 
Molly was so good a daughter that her worth grew to be appreciated in 
the village, and various of the fishermen who were unmarried began to 
covet such a clever, capable woman, spite of the alien blood which ran 
in her veins. Perhaps, too, Mrs. Fenwick would not have been sorry 
to see Molly wedded to some good man, who would teach her to 
forget the past; for, though people of her race are noted for their 
constancy, she argued very justly that constancy to mean anything 
should be mutual, and where one had the suspicion of falsehood it 
need not exist. Besides, she herself was getting more frail every 
day, and the time could not be far distant when her child would be 
left alone and friendless in a cold and cruel world. 

But it was all of no use. Molly turned a deaf ear to reason, and 
a cold shoulder to suitors. After a while they ceased to bother her. 
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Her face grew pinched and old before its time, and nothing was left 
of its sweetness, save only the wistful grey eyes. There was no longer 
any likelihood of it attracting lovers, and of this the girl was glad, 

Each year, on the anniversary of that spring day when Jim had 
told her of his love, and when the furze was in full bloom, she 
climbed the heights and went over every word that had passed 
between them. The hesitative, tentative utterances, the assurances 
of mutual affection, the kiss that sealed them, the vow which made 
them one, and was like a sacrament, all these came freshly and 
vividly to Molly’s mind one afternoon as she sat alone where they 
had sat together half a dozen years before. 

Yes, it was here they sat and courted on that sunny day when 
Nature smiled upon their young love, and the spring was in the air. 
Once more the golden glory of whin-bloom spread along the coast, 
once more the skylarks showered down their liquid notes. The 
earth renews her youth, whatever fades and passes away. Humanity 
dies : but Nature only sleeps. 

And love! Does it perish also, or is there in it some subtle 
essence, indestructible and eternal ? 

Molly was no philosopher, no student of the mysteries of life and 
death, but the poetry of passion and of sorrow had educated her in 
some degree, and developed her powers of thinking; and she often 
wondered about these things, and wished it were possible to attain to 
the truth. More than all, she longed for the assurance of her lover’s 
fidelity. ‘The doubt and uncertainty was a constant and wearing 
trouble to her. Instead of helping her to forget or despise the man 
she had lost, it seemed to keep him in her mind continually. Had 
she known that he loved her to the last, time might have brought 
consolation or at least resignation ; or had she been equally certain 
of his unfaithfulness, she might perchance have learnt to banish him 
from her heart. 

But the grave is the best keeper ot secrets, and there was no 
answer to poor Molly’s enigma. 

Therefore the furze blossomed and the birds sang in vain so far 
as she was concerned. 

The previous winter had been a severe one, and, under the influence 
of a prolonged frost, a good deal of earth had crumbled and fallen 
into the hollows, landslips had taken place, and tree-roots were left 
standing without the support of the ground they had grown into. 

Molly aimlessly, and without consciousness of what she was 
about, began digging with the point of her shoe into the soft sandy 
soil below where she was sitting, when, quite suddenly, it collapsed, 
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a small chasm opened out, and her foot slipped down into it, 
touching some hard substance at the bottom, which she took to be 
a stone. She stepped back, and then looked curiously into the hole. 
To her surprise she saw there some carved wood—the corner of a 
box apparently. She went down upon her knees, and began to clear 
away the earth and to work itloose. The sand had settled down upon 
and roots of whins and ferns had twined about it, so that this was 
a work of some difficulty. At last the task was accomplished, and 
she sat down to examine the find. 

Suddenly there was a queer sound, a sort of sobbing cry, half ot 
fear and half of triumph. She turned her head, and there close 
behind her stood old Craster. Like the rest of the villagers she 
imagined that the loss of his son had driven the old fisherman crazy, 
and, though she tried in many ways to be kind to him because of Jim 
there was something uncanny and repellent in his talk and demeanour, 
something which inspired her with fear. The suddenness, too, with 
which he had come upon her was in itself alarming. 

“What do you want?” she asked tremblingly. 

He made a dart at the box, and, before she could defend it, it 
was in his hands. 

“What is it? Is that the box you are always lookin’ for?” 

The moment he clutched the box the old man sank upon the 
ground. All strength seemed to have left him at once. But he 
still held the box, and glared upon her with jealous and savage 
anger. 

“That was where I found it,” explained Molly, pointing to the 
chasm. “ Did you put it there?” 

“ What—what odds does it make to thee? Thou wiled ma 
lad, Jim, away from me, and now nothin’ ’ll serve ye but gettin’ his 
box, too! Be off, aw tell thee! His feyther hes the best reet, and 
the forst, aw wad think !” 

The fierce tone made the girl shrink back, but it was not that 
which caused her to tremble with sickening dread. 

Merciful Heaven! What meaning was hinted at in these words? 

“Jim! Did you say the box belonged to Jim?” 

The fisherman gave her a strange, bewildered look. 

“Ay, and mebbe there’s somethin’ in it he'll be wantin’ where 
he’s gaen? Here, lass, try and break it open wi’ a stone. Beat it 
on th’ ground—any way—any way, only get it open ! ” 

His voice died down to a feeble gasp, but Molly heard. She 
pushed away the box he offered, and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 
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The Silver Ring. 17 


“Oh, no, no! Throw it back into the hole. I dare not 
touch it!” 

“ Break it open, I tell ye!” repeated the hoarse, feeble voice. 
Spite of the horror which was creeping over her, Molly dared not 
longer disobey. 

The lock was a very poor affair, and did not require much 
strength to force. Slowly the girl drew out its contents one by one: 
a lock of hair, dank and discoloured by the action of the salt water, 
a sealed packet addressed to herself, and, beneath all, a handful of 
coins, guineas for the most part. 

These she left where they were, and took up the packet. It was 
wrapped in thick paper, and, though stained and damp, had withstood 
the water tolerably well, so that the writing upon it was still legible. 
It contained a letter and the silver ring she had given to her lover. 
Jim had found that his wearing of this caused much curiosity 
among his shipmates, and subjected him to questioning from them 
—vulgar and otherwise. He did not care to talk to them about his 
Molly ; his love seemed to him a thing too sacred to be paraded. 
Therefore had he bought this box and placed in it the ring he valued 
so highly, along with the lock of his sweetheart’s hair which-—sailor- 
fashion—he had begged from her. But if the fortune of the sea 
overtook him, he hoped that the box would be found by some kind- 
hearted person who would forward the letter to Molly. She was not 
to forget he was hers still “‘ through life and the grave.” 

. Molly kissed the loving words and placed them in her bosom. 
The bitterness of her grief was past. Jim was truetoher. All the 
rest mattered little. Life would pass like a dream, and, when the 
awakening came, they would be together. 

As she restored the silver ring to the finger from which she had 
taken it six years before, a thrill of joy ran through her. She had 
a right to love him, and this action assured her of it. 

When she turned again, Jim’s wretched father was watching her 
intently and with suspense in his haggard eyes. 

What was she to do? 

There are sins that, by their unnatural horror, seem to be beyond 
all human judgment, and this was one of them. God help her! She 
could not call down the justice of man upon Ais father. No good 
deed would be served by letting the world know this ghastly secret. 
‘the crime must be tried at a Higher Tribunal. 

“Ye dinna speak, wumman! How do aw know what evil ye’re 
hatchin’? But aw dinna mind if Jim could get his box back. Eh, 


weary on us! aw’ve niver gettin’ that moan oot o’ ma mind. But ye 
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winna let them hang us? Aw’m an aad man, and—yer lad’s 
feyther—d’ye hear me, Molly, ma canny lass ?” 

The miserable creature got hold of the girl’s arm and clung there 
in abject terror. But the touch was inexpressibly loathsome to Molly, 
and she shook it off. Then, in a low, broken voice, she said : “ You 
need not fear. Live out your wretched life.” 

Again she took up the box. The money was still lying at the 
bottom. She gazed at it as Judas might have gazed at the accursed 
pieces of silver for which he sold the Christ. 

Then an irresistible impulse seized upon her. She emptied the 
guineas into her hand, and, with all her strength, flung it away from 
her far down the bank. The golden coins rolled and danced as 
though instinct with life, and, gathering impetus as they went, leapt 
over the cliff into the sea; save only a few stray guineas which, 
lodging under stones and in fissures by the way, formed possible 
treasure-trove for some future generation. 

“Fool, fool!—th’ money! Th’ bonny gowlden guineas!” shrilled 
an angry voice in her ear. 

She looked steadily at the old man. 

“Let it go!” she said, with bitter emphasis. “Jim’s blood is on 


Ll 


it. Maybe the water will wash it clean! 
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THE STORY OF THE ASSASSINATION 
OF ALEXANDER I]. 


N March 13, or March 1, Russian style, 1881, the whole 
civilised world was startled by a report, which proved 
only too well founded, that Alexander II., the Czar of all the 
‘Russias, had at last fallen a victim to Nihilist assassins. I say “at 
last,” because the life of his majesty had been attempted oftener 
perhaps than any other monarch of ancient or modern times. Few 
of these attempts were allowed to come to the knowledge of the 
general public ; but it is beyond doubt that for years the Czar’s foot- 
steps had been dogged, and his life menaced in every possible way. 
That he managed to avoid so long the death that threatened him 
testifies to the vigilance with which he was guarded ; but his murder 
in the end was startling evidence of the relentless, persistent, and un- 
breakable power of the Nihilists. Men and women had been hanged 
and transported to the awful solitudes of Siberia literally by thou- 
sands. Still the ranks of the conspirators were not thinned ; their 
designs were not frustrated, nor were their well-laid plans disclosed. 
One of the most remarkable phases of Nihilism is its perfect 
organisation, and its far-reaching ramifications. It is probable that 
no secret society that has ever existed, not even the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, has been so widespread, so firmly knit together, so pitiless, and 
so true in all its parts, as the Russian Revolutionary Party. From 
small and peaceful beginnings it has grown into a mighty power. 
And no longer content with solitary murders by dagger or bullet, it 
has availed itself of the most terrible agencies of the chemist’s art 
to accomplish the wholesale downfall of its victims. Scarcely less 
remarkable is the influence it has wielded over all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women. Beautiful girls and promising youths 
have come within its sway, and have willingly sacrificed their lives 
and their honour for what, to them, must have been a mere chimera, 
The army, the navy, the church, the law, the aristocracy, the arts and 
sciences have their representatives of Nihilism ; and in the formid- 


able brotherhood priest and layman, noble and peasant rub shoulders, 
C2 
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The late Czar was perfectly well aware of all this, and yet it is well 
known that he frequently expressed his opinion that the Nihilists could 
not destroy him. This opinion was based upon the belief that the 
organisation for his own protection was more perfect than the organisa- 
tion of his enemies. The belief, moreover, gained strength by the 
failure of the many attempts against his life. But he fell at last, as 
the world now knows, though the true story in all its details, of the 
dark plot that encompassed his end, has never yet been told. 

The first real shock to the Emperor’s faith in his safety was 
received when the arch conspirator Hartman escaped after his 
astounding attempt to blow up the royal train, by undermining the 
Moscow railway over which his majesty was to travel. Many hun- 
dreds of pounds had been spent, and many long dreary weeks of 
labour devoted to this really stupendous work, but at the last moment 
the mine was discovered, though the chief workman escaped. Had 
he been captured, the guardians of his majesty might justly have 
boasted of their perfect organisation, but he slipped through their 
meshes, thereby disclosing the astounding weakness of the police, 
and the marvellous influence that the Nihilists possessed. For Hart- 
man travelled nearly a thousand miles through the country after his 
flight, and neither the telegraph nor secret police could stop him. 
His destination was Berlin, and he was passed from village to village 
and town to town on the route without difficulty. He was sheltered 
and fed and provided with innumerable disguises. Part of his long 
journey was performed on foot and part in the country carts and 
wagons of the peasants. ‘There was not a village or town on the 
route that had not its Nihilist agents. A secret sign from the fugitive 
insured him protection, and he travelled rapidly from stage to stage, 
while those who were eagerly hunting for him were everywhere put 
off the scent. He passed the frontier without the slightest difficulty. 
Berlin was entered at last and he was safe. Within a few hours of 
reaching the German capital he had an interview with Karl Marx the 
agitator, and some days later, having thoroughly recovered from the 
exertions of his long journey, he proceeded to Paris. Had he been 
a mere pothouse assassin his escape from Russia would have been 
impossible. But he was a prominent Nihilist, and the xgis of 
Nihilism saved him. 

As soon as he reached Berlin, a cipher telegram was despatched 
to a well-known Nihilist residing in Geneva, and that very night, in 
this same Nihilist’s house, a secret meeting was held. What took 
place at that meeting is not known, but there are good grounds for 
believing that a new plan for slaying the Czar was discussed. At 
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any rate, on the following day a cipher message was sent to Hartman 
instructing him to go to Paris with all speed. And when it was 
known that he had arrived in the French capital a trusted emissary 
was sent from Geneva to confer with him. The name of this 
emissary was Trigoni. He was a young man who had been a law 
student in St. Petersburg. He was a member of a good family, but 
had espoused the cause of the Nihilists with great enthusiasm. After 
his interview with Hartman he returned to Geneva, and soon after- 
wards set out for St. Petersburg, and for a time all trace of his move- 
ments was lost, until he was subsequently arrested a few days before 
the Emperor’s assassination. 

For some time after Trigoni’s departure there was unusual activity 
amongst the Geneva Nihilists, and much passing to and fro between 
Geneva, Paris, and Berlin. It is also en évidence that certain pro- 
minent members of the fraternity in the Swiss capital received large 
remittances from Russia. None of this money, however, was banked, 
but generally converted at once into French or Swiss currency, The 
mysterious movements of the Nihilists led to the secret police 
in Geneva being very considerably strengthened by the arrival of a 
large number of spies from Russia. By one of these men, whose 
acquaintance I made at the beginning of 1880, I was informed that a 
new plot for the assassination of the Czar was being arranged in 
Geneva. “But,” added my intormant, “it won’t succeed. We know 
everything these Nihilists are doing, and we shall sweep into our net 
a ‘big haul of the ringleaders.” 

How utterly erroneous this man’s calculations were was proved 
by subsequent events, and, as will presently be seen, the elaborate 
system of espionage organised to entrap the Czar’s enemies was 
singularly ineffectual. The spies were watched by spies, and there 
was not a move on the part of the foreign police that was not known 
immediately to the Nihilists. They, in fact, laughed to scorn those 
who were sent to checkmate thcin. They beat the watchers hollow 
at their own game. 

A little later Hartman was arrested in Paris in deference to the 
demands of the Russian Government, and was subsequently con- 
ducted to the frontier. After this it was noticeable that the Geneva 
section of the conspirators became less active, though whether this 
was a mere ruse or not to throw the Russian spies off their guard, it 
is difficult to say. But one thing is certain, the spies were deluded 
by it, and many of them in obedience to orders returned to their own 
country, for rumours were in the air that fresh intrigues had been 
discovered in Russia and the men were wanted athome. The chief of 
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the secret police, at that time, in Russia, was M. Plévé, a man who 
proved himself singularly incompetent for the important post he 
held. He had neither the discrimination, the power, nor the tact 
necessary for such a functionary. His most conspicuous quality 
seems to have been a profound belief in his own abilities. It is an 
open secret that he was particularly afraid of the Geneva Nihilists, 
and he took all the means he could think of to keep them in check. 
But he made a fatal mistake when he recalled his creatures after the 
Hartman affair. And something even more than this was proved by 
the movement, for M. Plévé was at his wits’ ends to find reliable 
men. The best men of his staff were abroad, and he experienced 
the greatest difficulty in carrying on his work at home. As a matter 
of fact the net which he thought he had so cleverly spread abroad 
turned out to be worse than useless, and, while his spies were enjoying 
themselves in some of the chief capitals of Europe, Nihilism was 
again asserting its mighty power in Russia. This could no longer 
be overlooked by M. Plévé, and so he issued a note of recall. When 
his emissaries returned from their foreign tour he proceeded to the 
elaboration of a more intricate scheme for the better safeguarding of 
his august master, but, as subsequent events have too surely shown, 
this scheme was destined to be futile. 

As soon as Plévé’s spies had taken their departure from Geneva, 
the Nihilists threw off their restraint to some extent, and frequent 
communications took place between them and their colleagues in 
Paris. The nature of these communications can only be guessed at, 
but since the Czar’s death evidence has been gathered which goes to 
prove that, as Hartman’s desperate plan had failed, it was resolved 
to take other means to kill the Emperor. It was suggested that he 
should be poisoned, and, in order that the designs of the Nihilists 
should be fully accomplished, his son was also to be slain. In the 
event of this double assassination being successfully carried out, it 
was to be the signal for a general rising in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. Barricades were to be raised, the palaces were to be 
seized, and a new government proclaimed, who, in the name of the 
people, would at once proceed to remodel the Constitution. To the 
elaboration of this gigantic conspiracy many able men set to work, and 
a draft of the new Constitution was actually made out, and submitted 
to the Executive Committee of what was known as the Narodnaya 
Volya Party, then very active in Russia. This party was resolved, at 
al] hazards and by every means in its power, to bring about the death 
of their ruler. It numbered some of the most violent and daring 
men in all the country, and it also included several women, who 
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rendered the cause great service. One of these women was Sophie 
Looffa Peroffskaya, who was only about five-and-twenty years of age. 
She was of noble birth, her father having been governor of St. Peters- 
burg, and she was a niece of an officer of the Imperial Court. She 
was well educated, and possessed of considerable beauty and a most 
fascinating and winsome manner. In consequence of this she became 
a powerful instrument in helping on the Nihilist cause, for her beauty 
and high connections enabled her to gain access to places that other- 
wise would have been shut against her, and men of rank and position 
at the Court fell victims to her fascinating charms. She was a 
woman not only of remarkable talents, but she possessed a dangerous 
power of drawing men into her toils and worming their secrets from 
them. By this means she was enabled to learn every movement of 
the Court, and all the plans that were taken for the Emperor’s safety. 
When she was subsequently arrested for complicity in the murder of 
the Czar, many an official high in rank trembled lest she might be 
led to make disclosures that would compromise them. But she held 
her peace, and it is well known by those behind the scenes that she 
would not have been executed had it not been for the fear in 
high quarters that she might yet betray certain people. She being 
of noble birth, it was necessary that her death-warrant should be 
personally signed by the new Emperor. At first he showed some 
reluctance to send this beautiful and high-born girl to the scaffold. 
But his scruples were overruled by those who had good cause to 
wish her out of the way. This, however, is anticipating the course 
of the narrative. 

The scheme for poisoning the Emperor did not find general 
favour in the ranks of the Nihilists. In fact, only a few gave their 
countenance to it. But as these few possessed influence, a trusted 
messenger—-known as an agent in the third degree—was despatched 
to St. Petersburg to confer with the Executive Committee.! The 
Committee, however, did not approve of the suggestion. It was 
urged as a strong objection that as the killing of the Czar was in- 
tended to produce a great moral effect, this effect would be lost if he 
died by poison, for the matter would of a certainty be hushed up. 
It was argued that the court physicians would certify that his majesty 
had died from natural causes. Now this was not what the Nihilists 
wanted. Their idea was to impress the world with the performance 


' An agent in the third degree was a member of the fraternity who possessed 
the entire confidence of the leaders. These agents were well paid, and were 
deputed to carry out the most dangerous work. In the event of their lives being 
sacrificed when o# duty, provision was made for their widows and children, 
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of a tragic drama that should have a vast multitude for an audience, 
so that there should be thousands of living witnesses that Nihilism 
was irresistible. The poisoning scheme was therefore abandoned, 
and another plan discussed for the “ Execution of the tyrant.” This 
was the phraseology employed by the Nihilists when speaking of the 
proposed assassination of the Emperor. Now, whether the plan that 
was subsequently so terribly successful had its actual birth in Geneva 
or Paris will probably never be known. But this much is certain: a 
student in the School of Chemistry at St. Petersburg sent to the 
committee in Paris a formula for the preparation of an explosive 
compound. This compound, while having glycerine as a base, was 
not what is commonly known as _ nitro-glycerine, but was infinitely 
more powerful than even that powerful explosive. It was stated that 
so small a quantity as two drachms, confined in a steel tube, would, 
on being exploded, kill every living thing within a radius of twelve 
yards. What became of the inventor of it is not accurately known, 
but he is supposed to have drowned himself in the Neva. The 
reason the explosive was not prepared in Russia was owing to the 
great difficulties there were in the way of procuring the ingredients 
without arousing suspicion. The bombs themselves, however, were 
manufactured in St. Petersburg. And this important work was 
placed in the hands of one Keebalchich, the son of a priest. © This 
man had studied for the Church, but had subsequently entered the 
School of Government Engineers. These details having been settled, 
extraordinary measures were taken to insure the success of the new 
plot. The most minute particulars were calculated, and nothing was 
left to chance. On one of the men who was arrested after the deed, 
and subsequently hanged, was found a coloured plan on which the 
trajectory of a hand-thrown bomb of a given weight was calcuiated 
with mathematical precision. There was a drawing of a carriage on 
the plan, and to the right of it a red spot. Between the spot and 
the carriage was a curved line drawn to scale. The line represented 
the flight of the bomb when thrown by hand from a certain point, 
and the exact place of its fall. But in addition to the bombs, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, it was decided to take a shop in the 
Sadovaya ostensibly for the sale of cheese, and there construct a 
mine. This shop was situated near the Anitchkoff palace, and as the 
Emperor frequently passed it on his way to and from the palace, a 
fnine exploded at the right moment would encompass his destruction. 
The mine was prepared with great skill and care, large quantities of 
dynamite being used, and had it been fired it would have blown up 
the greater part of the palace itself. It is necessary to state here 
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that another woman played a prominent réle in the conspiracy. This 
was a good-looking young Jewess named Hesse Helfmann. She 
was the mistress of a man named Sablin, who was also a leading con- 
spirator. The police received some information which led them to 
make a raid on his lodgings, but before they could arrest him he shot 
himself. His mistress, however, was arrested later on, and docu- 
ments of a very compromising character were found upon her. It is 
a mystery to this day why the police failed to act on the knowledge 
they thus gained of the conspiracy. Had they done so they might 
have saved the Emperor’s life. 

How the explosive material already alluded to was conveyed to 
Russia is another mystery, that in all human probability will for ever 
remain unsolved, for those who are supposed to have taken it there 
are dead, and the lips of the living who might tell are sealed by their 
oath of allegiance to the Nihilist cause. At this time the authorities 
were exercising the most sleepless vigilance. Every frontier was 
rigidly guarded, even the eastern shores of Siberia being watched. In 
fact, a cordon, so to speak, was drawn all round Russia, and the 
police boasted that a mouse could not enter without detection. And 
to show to what extent the scrutiny of everything coming into the 
country was carried, it may be mentioned that the huge packages of 
tea from China which are borne on the backs of camels across the 
dreary deserts were carefully searched, lest they might be made the 
vehicle of conveying Nihilist literature or instructions to the enemy. 
Imported furniture was rigorously examined, and it is within the 
writer’s knowledge that a new carriage sent from London to an Eng- 
lish gentleman living near Moscow was rendered almost valueless by 
being pulled to pieces, to see if anything dangerous was concealed 
between the panels or under the lining. Passengers by trains coming 
from other countries had to submit to the most inquisitorial exami- 
nation of their persons and their luggage ; and ladies suffered the 
indignity of having to denude themselves of their clothes to show 
that they had nothing concealed about them. So shamelessly was 
this order carried out by the officials that more often than not the 
armed gendarmes did not retire while the female searchers did their 
work. And if the unfortunate victims of the panic Jaw ventured to 
remonstrate against the indecency of the proceedings, they were 
roughly informed that the guards had no instructions to withdraw, 
In the case of the seaports, thousands of men were employed, and 
ships were overhauled with a minuteness that was simply astounding ; 
and any one arriving by rail or sea, and wishing to engage a cab, 
could only do so through an agent of police. In spite, however, of 
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all these precautions, the compound that was used for exploding the 
shells was smuggled into the country and duly deposited in the house 
of Nicholas Sablin, already alluded to, and the following incident, 
which has never before been made public, may throw some light on 
the subject. 

The Emperor was slain on March 13, and about the end’of Jan- 
uary or beginning of February a Russian Jew, long resident in ‘Paris, 
arrived in Geneva, and took up his residence in a fension near the 
Place des Alpes. He represented himself to be an agent de com- 
merce, but was apparently in needy circumstances. Amongst his 
luggage, which consisted principally of traveller’s sample cases, was a 
small brown leather box, strapped round with two leather straps, and 
having a brass handle let into the lid for the convenience of Carrying. 
This box attracted attention by its newness and remarkable weight, 
which was out of all proportion to its size. 

The day after his arrival, the commercial traveller remained in 
bed on the plea of illness, and he sent fot a Russian docter,- then 
resident in the town, to attend him: “He‘was dlso‘visited during the 
next few days by several other people. They came ostensibly to do 
business with him, as he was unable to go to them on account’ of his 
indisposition. One day his visitors included a woman who had long 
been resident in Geneva, and who was known to be an uncompromis- 
ing Nihilist; she told the landlord of the house that she did not know 
the sick man, but, as she had heard that he was a compatriot, she 
thought it was nothing more than a duty on her part to call upon 
him, seeing that they were both strangers in a strange land. 

On the evening of the fifth or sixth day the invalid asked for his 
bill, saying that the doctor had told him to return to Paris im- 
mediately, to undergo an operation, as his life was in danger. The 
bill was presented and promptly paid, and, having bestowed a modest 
pourboire on the domestics who had attended him, the sick man 
drove to the station in a voiture and took his departure by the night 
train for Paris. It was afterwardsremembered that he did not carry 
away with him the leather box with straps and brass handle, nor had 
he left it behind in his room, but he did leave behind in a drawer a 
small india-rubber bag of peculiar construction, the mouth of it being 
fastened with a brass cap. It was a flat bag, and when distended 
with fluid it would be about an inch thick. On each side near the 
top was a loop adapted for a strap. The object of this was obvious. 
The bag was intended to be strapped round the body under the 
clothes, and when so carried, especially if the bearer was a woman, 
it.would have attracted no attention. The bag had evidently been 
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left behind by mistake, but no application was ever made for it. As 
to the box, no traces of it have ever been discovered. 

About a week after the supposed commercial traveller had taken 
his departure, the woman who had visited him left Geneva in com- 
pany with three men. One of them was an old man, and the other 
two young, one being little more thana youth. They were foreigners, 
though their nationality has never been determined ; but it is sup- 
posed that the old man was a Pole, and the other two Russians. It 
was a bitterly cold: and snowy day when the travellers left, and the 
woman was enveloped in a massive fur cloak of costly Russian sable. 
The travellers took tickets as far as Bale ; and this much is known of 
their subsequent movements. They left Bale that evening for Frank- 
fort, where they spent a day and visited the house of a well-known 
Jew residing in the Juden Strasse. From Frankfort they booked to 
Berlin, and are known to have arrived in that city, but after that, 
strangely enough, all trace of them was lost. The men never 
returned to Geneva, but the woman did. She came back a month 
after the Czar had been killed. But she came from Paris, not from 
Berlin. She still resides in Geneva, or did up to a recent date. 

Of course it is possible that the incidents here related had no 
bearing on the terrible events that so shocked the world in the early 
days of March 1881. The good citizens of Geneva are very indig- 
nant with any one who even hints that they had. Still they are 
remarkable, and cannot be discarded by the searcher who seeks for 
the missing pages from the story of the Czar’s murder. 

As the day for the dark tragedy approached, the St. Petersburg 
section of the plotters were working night and day in order to com- 
plete their arrangements. Keebalchich, the engineer, fashioned the 
bombs, and he displayed remarkable ingenuity in so doing. Those 
that were destined to accomplish the fell purpose of the conspirators 
were conical in shape ; the conical end being so weighted that, on 
falling, that part of the bomb was sure to strike the ground first. In 
the extreme tip of the shell, and also in a circle round the end, per- 
cussion caps were sunk. These in turn communicated with a slender 
steel tube that extended from tip to base of the shell. This tube 
was filled with the explosive to which allusion has been made. It 
was a clear amber-coloured fluid, but thick like golden syrup, and 
sweet to the taste. A few moments, however, after it had touched 
the tongue a painful, burning sensation was experienced. If two or 
three drops of this stuff were allowed to fall upon a hot stove they in- 
stantaneously produced an enormous and blinding sheet of brilliantly 
white flame. But there was neither noise nor smoke, though a 
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peculiar odour was evolved that resembled that of burning leather. 
Round the steel tube blasting powder was rammed very tightly, and, 
between the powder and the wall of the shell, was a thin layer of gun- 
cotton. At least half a dozen of these formidable engines of death 
were manufactured, together with some of a more ordinary kind, 
while two were made of glass filled with dynamite. 

While these infernal preparations were going on Sophie Peroffskaya 
was keeping the conspirators well informed of the Emperor’s move- 
ments, and at last she was able to announce that he was going to 
inspect a marine corps in company with his brother the Grand Duke 
Michael, and it was at once decided that the attempt should be made 
as his majesty drove back to the Winter Palace. It is well known 
in Nihilist circles that two days before the assassination Sophie passed 
the night in company with an official high in position at the Court, 
and from him she no doubt derived her information as to the Czar’s 
journey and the route he would take. This route would be either 
by the Sadovaya or the Catherine Canal. If by the Sadovaya the 
mine under the cheese shop was to be exploded ; and apart from 
this men were to be stationed at certain spots armed with the bombs, 
so that if his Majesty escaped the mine the bombs were to be thrown. 
If, on the other hand, he passed by the Canal, the bombs alone were 
to be relied upon for doing the deadly work. 

The night before the eventful day the conspirators worked all 
through the hours of darkness to complete their preparations, and, as 
daylight dawned on the dreary winter morning, everything was ready, 
and each man was told off to his respective position. Sophie 
Peroffskaya drew plans of the routes, and marked the spots where 
the conspirators were to wait ; and she herself arranged to take up a 
conspicuous position and to signal the Emperor’s approach. She 
took under her especial charge two men named Reesakoff and 
Elnikoff. The latter was quite a young man, and is said to have been 
infatuated with her beauty and ready to do her lightest bidding. It 
was these two men who actually committed the deed. On the signal 
being given by Sophie, Reesakoff threw the first bomb. It exploded 
with a tremendous report, slightly wounding the horses, partly 
shattering the carriage, and killing on the spot the Cossack footman 
who rode behind. The coachman was unhurt, and he implored his 
Majesty not to alight, saying he would drive him safe to the palace. 
But the Emperor was greatly alarmed, and insisted on getting out. 
As soon as ever he alighted, Elnikoff, who was only a very tew yards 
away, threw his bomb with so true an aim that it fell at the Czar’s 
feet, but strangely enough, though the force of the explosion was 
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tremendous, men who were standing many yards away being knocked 
down by it, while a huge hole was ploughed in the ground, the 
Emperor was not killed outright, but both he and his assassin fell to 
the ground terribly injured. Elnikoff died very soon afterwards, but 
his majesty lingered in dreadful agony for several hours. His lower 
limbs and part of the abdomen were torn and shattered to pieces, and 
it is truly marvellous that he survived so long. 

The rest of the ghastly story is well known. Of the two women 
and eight men who were subsequently proved to have taken an active 
part in the tragedy, one ot the men (Sablin) shot himself, Elnikoff 
was killed by the explosion of the bomb, two brothers (Kobozeffs) 
escaped, and the other four men and the two women were brought 
to trial and sentenced to be hanged, which sentence was duly carried 
out on the 15th of April, except in the case of Hesse Helfmann, who 
was reprieved on account of being with child. None of the con- 
spirators showed any remorse for the crime, and they went to their 
death without apparent signs of fear. 

The extraordinary measures that were taken immediately after the 
Czar’s assassination prevented the other part of the conspirators’ 
programme from being carried out. It was a bitter disappointment 
to them, for nothing was altered, nothing changed. The Czar was 
no sooner dead than the cry was raised of “ Long live the Czar!” and 
the dropped crown of Alexander II. was immediately taken up by 
Alexander III. For the time being Nihilism was scotched but not 
killed. From the blow it then received it has long since recovered, 
and is now stronger than ever, and the Damoclean sword that so 
long swung over the head of Alexander II. swings now over the head 
of his successor, and the Nihilists are sworn to “execute ” him if the 
opportunity occurs. But the tragedy of 1881 taught the authorities 
a lesson, and the looked-for opportunity may be a long way off, 
though in the ranks of the Nihilists are men and women who will 
stop at nothing, shrink from nothing, that wil enable them to 
“regenerate their country.” It may be an ambitious dream, but 
those who dream it are persuaded that the time is fast approaching 
when the dream will be fulfilled. 

J. E. MUDDOCK. 
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JOHN HOOKHAM FRERE: 


F the poetry of wit and cleverness were equal to the poetry ot 
inspiration, then the Right Honourable John Hookham Frere 
would be one of the greatest of English poets. He is the author of 
a jeu d’esprit which undoubtedly suggested the idea of “Don Juan” to 
Lord Byron, and while “The Monks and the Giants” of Frere is equal 
to Byron’s satiric masterpiece in brilliancy, force, and versification, it 
is devoid of the objectionable elements which disfigure the latter. 
Nor is this the only claim that Frere has to remembrance. He is 
so saturated with the old Greek writers that we verily breathe the 
Attic air as we read his pages, while his appreciation and apprehension 
of the ancient Saxon are nobly manifest in his translation of the 
Saxon poem onthe “Victory of Athelstan at Brunanburgh.” Coleridge 
described him as one able to convince Tieck that there was amongst 
us a man in whom taste at its maximum had vitalised itself into pro- 
ductive power. Add to all this that Frere was a person of consider- 
able activities in the diplomatic sphere, and we have surely enough 
to convince us that here is a very remarkable man, and one who has 
scarcely received his due meed of attention in an age which is steadfast 
to nothing but that which is ephemeral. 

Frere’s life is one of more than average interest from its public as 
well as its literary aspects. ‘Though not born in the purple he came 
of an ancient stock, long settled in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Hastings and the Conqueror have even been once more 
requisitioned, this time by a French genealogist, who professes to 
have found two ancestors of the Frere family in William’s invading 
army. Be that as it may, there was certainly a John Frere living in 
Suffolk in 1268, whose successors for generations held lands and bore 
arms, and intermarried with various families of landed gentry. Then 
we stand on clear ground with regard to another John Frere, who 
lived at Thwait Hall, near Finningham, and died in 1679. This 
gentleman’s great-grandsou purchased Roydon Hall, near Diss, in 


1 The Works in Prose and Verse of the Right Honourable John Hookham 
Frere. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. E, and Sir Bartle Frere, (Pickering 
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Norfolk. In the Harleston branch of the Freres was a certain 
Tobias Frere, a vehement Parliamentarian and a member of the 
Barebones Parliament ; and there was also a James Frere, who in 
1653 propounded a scheme “ fur transporting vagrants to the foreign 
plantations.” Two members of the same branch had some corre- 
spondence with Oliver Cromwell respecting arms for Barbadoes. 
Hookham Frere did not lay much stress on mere length of descent, 
and when asked to write a few lines on his coat of arms, on behalf of 
the family, he penned these amusing rhymes :— 

The Flanches, on our field of Gules, 

Denote, by known heraldic rules, 

A race contented and obscure, 

In mediocrity secure, 

By sober parsimony thriving, 

For their retired existence striving ; 

By well-judged purchases and matches, 

Far from ambition and debauches : 

Such was the life our fathers led ; 

Their homely leaven, deep inbred 

In our whole moral composition, 

Confines us to the like condition. 


Two at least of Frere’s predecessors were ofa literary turn. His 
great-grandfather, Edward Frere, was a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the agitated time of Bentley. The grandson of 
Edward, and Hookham’s father, went to Caius College, and contended 
with Paley for the honours of Senior Wrangler in 1763. A report 
was prevalent in the University that Frere’s father intended to present 
him with £1,000 ifhe came out Senior Wrangler. The Moderators, 
however, agreed that Paley was his superior, and such was the high 
and chivalric spirit of Frere that when imputations of partiality were 
freely made, he publicly acknowledged that he deserved only the 
second place. John Frere married in 1768 Jane, the only child of 
Mr. John Hookham, a wealthy London merchant. She was a very 
learned as well as beautiful woman, and, as in the case of many 
distinguished men of letters, the literary tastes of the mother were 
transmitted to her son Hookham—though here the father as well had 
a superior mind. John Frere was High Sheriff for Suffolk in 1776, 
and in 1799 was elected member of Parliament for Norwich. He 
was an active member of the Royal Society, and of the principal 
scientific and antiquarian societies of London, and the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine were enriched by compositions from his pen. 
There was discovered amongst the Frere papers a fragment with 
the following lines by Mrs. Frere, written after her husband’s death :— 
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O Life! O Love! Together are ye flown, 
And my heart’s treasure thus or ever gone; 
What now awaits me—wheresoe’er I stray ?— 
A desert, and a solitary way. 


Hookham Frere was born in London, May 21, 1769. He was 
the eldest of eleven children. After being at a preparatory school at 
Putney, at the age of sixteen he went to Eton. Here began his life- 
long friendship with the celebrated statesman George Canning, “for 
whom he cherished a love and admiration which absence never 
diminished, and neither age nor death itself could dull.” Strange to 
say, Canning was the junior, and at the early. age of fifteen he had 
already given evidence of the possession of those brilliant talents 
which dazzled all his contemporaries. In 1786 the two youths, with 
a few other Etonians, began issuing the J/crocosm, a periodical 
devoted to essays and *ewx d’esprit. It ran for forty numbers, when 
it wound up with an account of the deathbed of the supposed editor, 
“ Mr. Gregory Griffin.” Hookham Frere wrote five papers in the 
Microcosm. Notes have been preserved of his opinions of some of 
his schoolfellows. Next to Canning, most was expected from Sydney 
Smith’s brother, ‘‘ Bobus,” but he never fulfilled his promise. Of 
Lord Mornington (afterwards Lord Wellesley) Frere said that, while 
his school companions “had a high opinion of his abilities, and 
expected him to distinguish himself, the masters underrated him, 
and used to express surprise at the unsurpassed facility and correct- 
ness of his Latin verse.” On one occasion eighty boys were flogged 
at Eton for a sort of barring-out, and among them was Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards the Iron Duke. A good deal has been urged 
at various times against the school, but Frere said, “ No one who 
has not seen it can estimate the good Eton does in teaching the 
little boys of great men that they have superiors. . . . Neither rank 
nor money had any consideration there compared with that which 
was paid to age, ability, and standing in the school.” 

For the mere Dryasdust collection and collation of facts Frere 
had a supreme contempt. He held also that “no physical science, 
nor even history or literature, taught as separate branches of know- 
ledge, could ever be efficient substitutes for classics and mathematics, 
at our public schools and universities, by way of mental training, to 
fit a boy to educate himself in after life : classics, as forming style, 
and giving a man power to use his own language correctly in writing 
and speaking, and even in thinking ; and mathematics as the best 
training for reasoning, and as a necessary foundation for the accurate 
study of physics and natural philosophy.” He maintained that a 
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man might be a great man in every sense of the word, without even 
a rudimentary knowledge of the facts of natural science ; and it is 
absolutely true that Canning, who knew how to rule a great empire, 
did not know that tadpoles developed into frogs. 

Leaving Eton with a high reputation, Frere went to Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1792 (illness preventing his 
going in for honours), and M.A. in 1795. He gained several prizes, 
however, for classical compositions in prose and verse, and was made 
a Fellow of Caius. In political matters Frere was an ardent disciple 
of Pitt, but in social questions he early adopted the views of Adam 
Smith, and wrote an essay highly laudatory of the author of “The 
Wealth of Nations,” and also of the principles of Free Trade. He 
entered public life after leaving the University, going to the Foreign 
Office, under Lord Grenville. In 1796 he was returned to Parliament 
for the close Cornish borough of West Looe, which he continued to 
represent until the dissolution in 1802. 

Towards Pitt, Frere had always been drawn in a singular manner, 
and long after that great statesman had passed away, in reply to the 
charge that he misunderstood the signs of his own times, Frere 
maintained that “ Pitt understood the spirit and force of the French 
Revolution, as well as the genius and wants of modern English 
political life, more clearly than any, either of his contemporaries or 
immediate successors in his own party ; and that he was a greater 
and more far-seeing statesman than any of his rivals or opponents.” 
Just before the cataclysm in France, Frere visited that country, and 
on-his return predicted that the Revolution could not be long 
delayed. 

His old friendship with Canning was now resumed. Although 
the latter had been thrown under the influence of the Whigs, Frere 
was not surprised at his gravitating towards Pitt, who soon came to 
regard him as his political heir. In 1797, Frere, Canning, and some 
others began the publication of the Anti-Jacobin, with Gifford as editor. 
The periodical was intended to counteract the propaganda of the Re- 
publican party. It sought to achieve its objects chiefly by ridicule and 
very clever satire. While it had a political object, it also endeavoured 
to effect reforms in style by satirising the ridiculous canons of literary 
taste then prevalent. “The Friend of Humanity and the Knife 
Grinder,” written jointly by Canning and Frere, has acquired a 
world-wide fame. Sapphics and mock philanthropy were alike 
happily travestied. The “Friend of Humanity,” alias Republican 
agitator, endeavours to arouse the knife-grinder to a sense of his 
wrongs, and exhorts him @ /a Tom Paine to make a stand against 
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the powers that be. The knife-grinder does not seem to see it, and 
when asked for his pitiful story replies :— 


Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, sir. 


and he prosaically adds :— 
I should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir. 
This craven and miserable spirit is too much for the “ Friend of 
Humanity.” 
I give thee sixpence! I will see thee damn’d first— 
Wretch ! whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance— 


Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, 
Spiritless outcast ! 


He kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and makes his 
exit in a transport of Republican enthusiasm and universal philan- 
thropy. 

Frere’s account of the “meeting of the Friends of Freedom ” is 
one of the finest satires ever written. The way in which it makes 
the leading statesmen of the time hit off their own peculiarities is 
inimitable. The great advocate Erskine, whose complacent opinion 
of his own talents was almost equal to his eloquence, thus speaks of 
himself in the course of his response to the toast of “ The Cause of 
Freedom”: “He had on former occasions declared himself to be 
clothed with the infirmities of man’s nature ; and he now begged 
leave, in all humility, to reiterate that confession. He should never 
cease to consider himself as a feeble, and, with respect to the extent 
of his faculties iw many respects, a finite being. He had ever borne in 
mind, and he hoped he should ever continue to bear in mind, those 
words of the inspired penman—‘ Thou hast made him less than the 
angels, to crown him with glory and honour.’ These lines were 
indeed applicable to the state of man in general, but of no man more 
than himself ; they appeared to him pointed and personal, and little 
less than prophetic ; they were always present to his mind; he could 
wish to wear them in his breast as a sort of amulet against the 
enchantment ot popular applause, and the witcheries of vanity and 
self-delusion. Yet if he were indeed possessed of those superhuman 
powers—al/ pretensions to which he again begged leave most earnestly 
to disclaim—if he were endowed with the eloquence ot an angel, and 
with all those other faculties which we attribute to angelic natures, 
it would be impossible for him to do justice to the eloquence with 
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which the hon. gentleman who opened the meeting had defended the 
cause of freedom, identified, as he conceived it to be, with the 
persons and government of the French Directory.” 

Few parodies can compare with that by Canning and Frere, of 
Southey’s inscription for the apartment in Chepstow Castle where 
Henry Martin, the regicide, was imprisoned for thirty years. In imita- 
tion Canning and Frere wrote the following inscription for the door 
of the cell in Newgate where Mrs. Brownrigg, the prenticecide, was 
confined previous to her execution :— 


For one Jong term, or ere her trial came, 

Here Brownrigg linger’d. Often have these cells 
Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 

She scream’d for fresh Geneva. Not to her 

Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 

St. Giles, its fair varieties expand ; 

Till at the last, in slow-drawn cart, she went 

To execution. Dost thou ask her crime ? 

She whipp’d two female ’prentices to death, 

And hid them in the coal-hole. For her mind 
Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes ! 
Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 

Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 

Our Milton when at college. For this act 

Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! But time shall come 
When France shall reign, and laws be all repeal’d! 


Whether for closeness of imitation of Southey’s poem or for 
their covert satire upon the new revolutionary ideas, these lines are 
remarkably clever. “The Loves of the Triangles” and “‘ The Pro- 
gress of Man” are satires of another character, but equally brilliant. 
They require to be read as a whole, however, to be fully appreciated, 
for they do not readily lend themselves to quotation. The lax 
notions afloat as to domestic ties were humorously scourged in “ The 
Rovers ; or, the Double Arrangement ;” and it is in this mock play 
we meet with Frere’s line now so frequently quoted—*“ A sudden 
thought strikes me ; let us swear an eternal friendship.” The first 
act ends with Canning and Ellis’s song, by the imprisoned Rogers, 
whose familiar closing lines run as follows :— 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in : 
Here dcom’d to starve on water gru- 
- el, never shall I see the U- 
- niversity of Gottingen— 
- niversity of Gottingen. 
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As Sir George Cornewall Lewis said, many of the poems in the 
Anti-Jacobin are probably destined to live longer than the originals 
travestied. “ There was no arguing against conclusions deduced from 
the Sapphic colloquy between the friend of humanity and the needy 
knife-grinder, and the best-reasoned political essay could produce 
little effect compared with the imaginary reports of the meetings of 
the Friends of Freedom, in which the peculiarities of Fox and the 
other great Opposition orators are parodied with such a humorous 
felicity as would materially impair the effects of their rhetoric in the 
House of Commons, as long as the clubs were amused by quotations 
from the burlesque imitations.” Of course, however brilliant in 
themselves, such things must always be taken cum grano, and heavily 
discounted from the political and philosophical points of view. 

When Canning went to the Board of Trade in 1799 Frere suc- 
ceeded him as Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office. His 
brother Bartle was at this time attached as Private Secretary to Lord 
Minto’s mission at Vienna ; and to him Hookham Frere addressed 
many interesting letters on the condition of Europe and other matters, 
foreign and domestic. Frere was directed by Grenville to prepare a 
despatch ordering Lord Minto to refund an unauthorised payment 
of £500 to the secretaries of this mission, of whom a Mr. Stratton 
was one. It appears that it was formerly the custom when a treaty 
had been signed by a British Minister at a foreign court to direct 
him to deliver a diamond snuffbox to the Minister with whom it was 
negotiated, and to draw on the office in Downing Street for £500, 
which he was likewise directed to present to him for distribution 
among his secretaries. Like presents were made to the British staff 
by the foreign Ministers, but these were claimed by the officials in 
Downing Street. Lord Minto, however, retained the presents on 
this occasion as a set-off for those he was called upon to make. But 
Lord Grenville called upon him to refund them, and in sending the 
order Frere enclosed a poetical version of his own of the draft to 
Lord Minto. This version, which attracted considerable notice 
in the official and diplomatic world, was one of the choicest of 
Frere’s morceaux in verse, and ran as follows :— 


My Lord, when I open’d your letter, 

I confess I was perfectly stunn’d ; 
But I find myself now something better, 

Since I’m ordered to bid you refund. 
’Tis a very bad scrape you’ve got into, 

Which your friends must all wish you had shunn’d; 
Says Lord Grenville, ‘‘ Prepare to Lord Minto 
Dispatches to bid him refund.” 
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Mr. Hammond, who smiles at your cunning, 
On the subject amusingly punn’d ; 
Says he, ‘‘ They’re so proud of their funning, 
’T will be pleasant to see them vefunn’d. 


As for Stratton, he ought for his sin to 
Be sent to some wild Sunderbund. 
But we'll pardon him still, if Lord Minto 
Will instantly make him refund.” 
Believe me, I don’t mean to hurt you, 
But if you’d avoid being dunn’d, 
Of necessity making a virtue, 
With the best grace you can, you'll refund 


Let the Snuff-Box belong to Lord Minto ; 
But as for the five hundred pund, 
I’}l be judged by Almeida or Pinto '! 
If his Chancery must not refund. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


There are letters from India which mention 
Occurrences at Roh-il-cund ; 

But I'll not distract your attention 
Lest I make you forget to refund. 


Lord Carlisle’s new play is the story 
Of Tancred and fair Sigismund, 

Our last news is the taking of Gorée, 
But our best is that you must z¢fund. 

Frere was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Portugal in October 1800. This post he held until September 1802, 
when he was transferred from Lisbon to Madrid, where he remained 
as Minister for nearly two years. The Spanish Embassy was a diffi- 
cult position to fill satisfactorily at this juncture, for power was in the 
hands of the infamous favourite Godoy, while worthier Spaniards went 
to the wall. Frere conducted a spirited correspondence with the 
“ Prince of Peace” (Godoy), and came off with epistolary honours. He 
unmasked the double policy of Spain in endeavouring to maintain 
friendly relations with Great Britain and France at thesame time. In 
August 1804 Frere set out from Madrid on his return to London, 
leaving his brother Bartle in charge. The former came home on leave 
of absence ; and with regard tothe relations between Spain and Eng- 
land, Pitt stated some months afterwards in the House of Commons— 
“ Desirous of affording every facility and removing every obstacle to an 
amicable arrangement, it was resolved to recall Mr. Frere, in conse- 
quence of circumstances having occurred that made it impossible for 
him any longer to communicate personally with the ‘ Prince of Peace 


1 Portuguese Ministers. 
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Upon the nature of that difference, it is not necessary for me to enlarge. 
In justice to Mr. Frere, however, I must say that it arose, without 
any fault on his part, from the most unprovoked and unwarrantable 
conduct in that person, who, though without ostensible office, is 
known to have the most eading influence in the councils of Spain. 
Nevertheless, much as Ministers respected the talents, and were 
sensible of the services of that gentleman who had so ably filled the 
place of Ambassador to the Court of Madrid during a difficult and 
critical period, they were determined that no collateral obstacles should 
stand in the way of a friendly termination of discussions in which the 
public interest was so much concerned.” The forbearance of the 
British Government was of no use, however, for after Frere’s departure 
Spain continued to pursue her wrong-headed policy, and to violate 
her understanding with the Cabinet of St. James’s. 

Pitt further signified his full approval of Frere’s conduct by making 
him a Privy Councillor and granting him a pension. About this 
time war ensued with Spain, and on October 21, 1805, brave Nelson 
and Collingwood, with the British tars under them, almost annihilated 
the combined French and Spanish fleets at Trafalgar. Frere 
naturally watched the struggle with keen interest. With regard to 
home politics, the “burning question” of the time was Catholic 
Emancipation. While in favour of relieving the Catholics, Frere 
held with Pitt in resisting the question being brought forward in 1805, 
when there was no possible chance of its being settled. He also 
looked on Pitt’s other labours at this period, “ the organization of the 
national defence against invasion, and the reconstruction of the 
European combination against Napoleon from the renewal of the 
war till his death in 1806, as, under all the circumstances, the most 
wonderful proofs of his foresight and ability, and as ranking among 
the most important services he rendered to his country and to 
Europe.” Austerlitz and Jena, the indecision of the Allies, and the 
transcendent ability of Napoleon, all fought against Pitt’s policy for 
the time, but when the period for supreme struggle came, his far- 
seeing policy found ample justification. 

In June 1807 Frere was appointed, by the Portland Ministry, 
Envoy and Minister Plenipotentiary to Berlin, but as the Treaty of 
Tilsit forbade England assuming a prominent position in the North 
of Europe, he was prevented from setting out upon his mission, 
Shortly afterwards, however, in consequence of the important juncture 
which had arrived in Spanish affairs, he was accredited as British 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Ferdinand VII., then represented by the 
Central Junta. Frere’s appointment was dated October 4, 1808. 
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He arrived at Corunna on the 2oth, as also did the Spanish 
General Romana (a friend of Frere’s), who had made his escape from 
North Germany with a large body of troops under the most romantic 
circumstances. Napoleon now made war on Spain, and after several 
victories over the Spanish troops entered Madrid on December 4. 
On January 16, 1809, the British troops under Sir John Moore were 
attacked at Corunna by a greatly superior force under Marshal Soult. 
Moore was mortally wounded and died on the field of battle, but the 
British remained masters of the field. But the first Peninsular cam- 
paign was nota success for the British allies, and when its result 
became known in England bitter disappointment and anger were 
felt. No allowance was made for the fact that too much had been 
expected of it, and as blame must be attached to some one for its 
abortive efforts, and the gallant Sir John Moore was dead, the British 
Minister, Frere, was fixed upon. He was the next most prominent 
actor in the drama, yet his opinions throughout the operations had 
been frequently opposed to those of the general. The public and 
the press greatly blamed Frere—to a great extent unjustly—and a 
motion for an inquiry into the Spanish campaign was brought 
forward in the House of Commons. The Government so far 
yielded to the popular feeeling as to recall Frere and to appoint, 
as his succcessor, the Marquis Wellesley, who had gained great 
fame for his Indian administration. His lordship was named 
Ambassador to the Court of the King of Spain, a grade higher 
than that of Envoy, which was the rank held by Frere. ‘The 
supersession was regarded as an unmistakable censure, which Mr. 
Frere felt he had not deserved. He thenceforward renounced public 
life, and when it was proposed to send him as Ambassador to St 
Petersburg, and, twice in after years, to raise him to the peerage, he 
declined both offers. It was natural he should feel that what he had 
deserved from the Government, if they approved his conduct, was 
support and approbation when he was unjustly attacked ; and that 
no subsequent honours or promotion could compensate for his having 
been left a mark for public obloquy, when he had, under most trying 
circumstances, performed an important service to hiscountry.”! We 


? It does not fall within the scope of this article to examine at length Frere’s 
policy in Spain; but a full explanation and vindication of it may be read in the 
memoir of him by Sir Bartle Frere, which forms the first volume of the admirable 
edition of Frere’s works, published by Messrs. Pickering & Co. It is to those 
excellent memorials of Frere that the present writer is largely indebted for his 
sketch, The edition, which is of great interest to the bibliophile, and likewise to 
the general reader, consists of three volumes, as follows: Vol. I. Memoir by 
Sir Bartle Frere; Vol. 11. Original Works and Minor Translations ; Vol. III. 
Translations from Aristophanes and Theognis. 
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read that Frere carried with him into his retirement the personal 
esteem, respect, and entire confidence of all the best men belonging 
to the Spanish government and armies with whom he came into 
contact. When he laid down his office the Supreme Central Junta 
applied to his successor to obtain the sanction of the King of Eng- 
land for their bestowing on him, in the name of the Spanish sovereign, 
a Castilian title of honour, that of “ Marquez de la Union,” as “a 
mark of their acknowledgment of the zeal with which he had laboured 
to promote the friendly union and common interest of the two coun- 
tries.” Such honours have never been granted except for great 
services rendered to the Spanish crown or nation. - Lord Wellesley, 
in conveying to Frere the King’s permission to accept the title, 
wrote that this concession was “intended as a proof of his Majesty’s 
most gracious acceptance and approbation of your general conduct 
in the discharge of the duties of your mission in Spain.” But Frere 
was a sensitive man, and a few soft words, which did not cost much, 
were not to him a sufficient or a suitable recognition of the services 
he had rendered to his country. When Sir Arthur Wellesley (after- 
wards “the Iron Duke”) came to conduct his campaign in Spain, he 
soon perceived the weighty difficulties under which Frere must have 
laboured, and made frank acknowledgment of the fact. 

Frere’s active political career ended with his mission to Spain, 
and the rest of his life was spent in retirement with his books, and in 
the enjoyment of his landed property. On his return to England he 
also found that great changes had taken place in regard to his oldest 
friend. Canning had quarrelled with Lord Castlereagh, and the 
affair had ended in a duel, with the retirement of both from office, 
and the dissolution of the Portland Ministry. Frere was weary of 
public affairs, and there was certainly not much in them to attract a 
man of his tastes and refinement, so on the whole he was not sorry 
to be quit of politics. His father, who died in 1807, had left him 
landed estates in the eastern counties, and in the management of 
these estates he now found ample occupation and amusement. At 
Roydon, his country house in Norfolk, he disposed and arranged the 
books, pictures, and painted glass which he had brought home after 
his missions to Lisbon and Madrid. In 1813 we have a glimpse of 
him getting up early in the morning to teach two little nephews 
grammar, taking one still smaller a walk, and spending an hour after 
dinner in reading to them the ballad of William of Cloudesley, which 
delighted them very much. He had a great appreciation of East 
Anglian scenery, and his lines on “ Modern Improvements,” sug- 
gested by some rough unimproved fields near Roydon Hall, were 
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regarded by Byron asa fragment of “ real English landscape painting.’ 
A true love for the country breathes in these lines:— 
The cumbrous pollards that o’ershade 
Those uplands rough with brakes and thorns, 
The green-way with its track-worn glade, 
The solitary grange forlorn, 
The lonely pastures, wild and drear, 
The lowly dwellings wide apart 
Are whispering to the fancy’s ear 
A secret strain that moves the heart. 
No forms of grandeur or of grace 
In the rude landscape you behold ; 
But their rough lineaments retrace 
The features of the times of old ; 
They speak of customs long retain’d, 
Of simple, plain, primeval life ; 
They mark the little we have gain’d 
With all our study, toil, and strife ; 
Such England was to Shakespeare’s eyes, 
So Chaucer view’d her as he rov’d 
In russet weeds of rustic guise, 
In homelier beauty more beloved. 
But, while delighting in the pleasures of the country, Frere also 
keenly enjoyed society in London—its literary and political coteries. 
Many anecdotes relating to him have been preserved. One of his 
best-known sayings is that ‘‘ next to an old friend the best thing is an 
old enemy.” Madame de having said in her intense style, ‘I 
should like to be married in English, in a language in which vows 
are so faithfully kept,” some one asked Frere, ‘‘ What language, 
I wonder, was she married in?” “ Broken English, I suppose,” 
answered Frere. Canning and Frere were invited by a clerical friend 
to go and hear his first sermon. Being asked how they liked the 
discourse, Canning, to avoid saying it was uninteresting, replied, “I 
thought it rather short.” ‘ Ah,” said the clergyman, “I am aware 
that it was short, but I was afraid if I made it longer of being 
tedious.” He paused for an answer. “ But you were tedious,” replied 
Frere sotto voce. Amongst his literary friends Frere counted Scott, 
Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Moore, and Rogers. Many of the best 
things in his conversations with these and other distinguished men 
have been forgotten, while others would have lost their aroma by 
repetition. 

In 1816 Frere married Elizabeth Jemima, Dowager Countess ot 
Erroll. The bridegroom was sometimes very absent-minded, and 
an amusing anecdote is told illustrative of this. Frere called on 
the late John Murray in Albemarle Street, and both got deeply 
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interested in some verses which the former declaimed and com- 
mented upon. Murray asked. Frere to dine with him and continue 
the discussion, but the author, startled to find it was so late, excused 
himself on the plea that “he had been married that morning, and 
had already overstayed the time when he had promised Lady Erroll 
to be ready for their journey into the country.” Frere’s married life, 
we are assured, was a happy one, and except in later years, from the 
failing health of his wife, there was little to cloud their earthly 
prospect. 

Murray published in 1817 the first part of “The Monks and the 
Giants,” which was issued as the “ Prospectus and Specimen of an 
intended national work, by William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow- 
market, in Suffolk, harness and collar makers, intended to comprise 
the most interesting particulars relating to King Arthur and his 
Round Table.” A second part was subsequently added, and both 
were published together in 1818. There was a lady in Suffolk who 
could have given the proverbial Scotchman points in the under- 
standing of a joke, for she made a pilgrimage to Stowmarket for the 
purpose of seeing those very intelligent harness makers. Frere revived 
in this famous seu d’esprit the octave stanza of the Italian poets, and 
Byron followed him in giving the metre a permanent lodgment in 
English poetry. The author of “Childe Harold” was so enamoured 
of the measure that he wrote: “Mr. Whistlecraft has no greater 
admirer than myself. I have written a story in eighty-nine 
stanzas in imitation of him, called ‘Beppo.’” This was followed by 
“Don Juan” and other poems in the same metre. But Frere was 
the first to handle this elastic stanza in English, and he was addressed 
by one writer as the “ British Berni.” ‘The Monks and the Giants” 
brims over with delightful humour, which is at the same time not 
offensive, and the poem has also many truly poetical passages. The 
work was conceived as a specimen of the burlesque treatment that 
might be given to lofty and serious subjects by a thoroughly common- 
place, but not necessarily low-minded, man. Sir James Mackintosh 
looked for a political meaning in the allegory, but of course could 
discover none. 

Frere was discouraged from proceeding further with his idea for 
several reasons, one being the kind of stigma which attached to the 
metre after the publication of “ Don Juan.” <A well-known American 
critic, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, has justly observed of “ The Monks 
and the Giants”: “There are few books of its size which contain 
as much genuine wit, humour, and fancy, or which display greater 
skill in the management of both light and serious verse, or indicate 
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fuller resources of culture. It is a fresh and unique eu d’esprit, which 
exhibits a quality of cleverness as rare as it is amusing. The form 
and method of the poem, the structure of its verse, its swift transi- 
tions from sprightly humour to serious description or reflection, its 
mingling of exaggeration with sober sense, its heroi-comic vein, are 
all derived from the famous Italian romantic poems, especially from 
the ‘Morgante Maggiore’ of Pulci, and in a less degree from the 
‘Animali Parlanti,’ of Casti. It has no moral object, and does 
not confine itself to a single continuous narrative, but is a simple 
work of amusement, free in its course, according to the whim and 
fancy of the writer. It is the overflow of an abundant and lively 
spirit, restrained only by the limits imposed by a fine sense of the 
proprieties of humour, and a thorough acquaintance with the rules 
of art. Its execution displays a command of style so complete in its 
way that it may be called perfect. The imaginary authors, the 
Whistlecrafts, appear in the poem only as giving a natural propriety 
to some of its simplicities of diction and humorous absurdities of 
digression. Frere created the fiction of the ‘harness and collar 
makers’ simply to gain a freer swing for his mirth, and is at no pains 
to preserve an absolute consistency of tone. The bland conceit of 
the pretended illiterate poet and prosaic tradesman adds point to the 
keen wit and delicate appreciation and expression of one of the finest 
of literary masters, of a scholar who quotes A®schylus, transcribes 
professed rhyming Latin monkish chronicles, explains the fable of 
Orpheus, and on every page shows ‘traces of learning and superior 
reading.’” 

The following are the closing stanzas of the introduction to 
Frere’s “ King Arthur and his Round Table,” which formed the first 
section of his burlesque poem :— 

I think that Poets (whether Whig or Tory) 
(Whether they go to meeting or to church) 

Should study to promote their country’s glory, 
With patriotic, diligent research ; 

That children yet unborn may learn the story, 
With grammars, dictionaries, canes, and birch : 


It stands to reason—this was Homer’s plan, 
And we must do—like him—the best we can. 


Madoc and Marmion, and many more, 
Are out in print, and most of them have sold ; 
Perhaps together they may make a score ; 
Richard the First has had his story told, 
But there were Lords and Princes long before, 
That had behaved themselves like warriors bold. 
Among the rest there was the great King Arthur, 
What hero’s fame was ever carried farther ? 
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King Arthur and the Knights of his Round Table, 
Were reckon’d the best King and bravest Lords, 
Of all that flourish’d since the Tower of Babel, 
At least of all that history records ; 
Therefore I shall endeavour, if 1’m able, 
To paint their famous actions by my words 
Heroes exert themselves in hopes of fame, 
And having such a strong decisive claim, 


It grieves me much, that Names that were respected 
In former ages, Persons of such mark, 
And countrymen of ours, should lie neglected, 
Just like old portraits lumbering in the dark : 
An error such as this should be corrected, 
And if my Muse can strike a single spark, 
Why then (as poets say) I’ll string my lyre ; 
And then I'll light a great poetic Fire ; 
I’ll air them all, and rub down the Round Table, 
And wash the canvas clean, and scour the Frames, 
And put a coat of varnish on the Fable, 
And try to puzzle out the Dates and Names ; 
Then (as I said before) I'll heave my Cable, 
And take a pilot, and drop down the Thames— 
These first eleven stanzas make a Proem, 
And now I must sit down and write my Poem. 


When Byron projected the publication of “ Don Juan,” he asked 
Hobhouse to consult a committee on the subject, consisting of 
Hookham Frere, Stewart Rose, and Thomas Moore. Frere did not 
wish his own opinion to be known to any one except Byron himself, 
lest it should be thought he had prevented the publication of the 
poem. But he condemned it strongly, and spoke of the disgust it 
would create if published ; denounced the attacks in it upon Lady 
Byron ; and remarked concerning the work asa whole, “ It is strange, 
too, he should think there is any connection between patriotism and 
profligacy. If we had a very Puritan court indeed one can under- 
stand then profligacy being adopted as a badge of opposition to it ; 
but the reverse being the case, there is not even that excuse for con- 
necting dissoluteness with patriotism, which, on the contrary, ought 
always to be attended by the sternest virtues.” But Byron was 
furious at the remonstrances of his “cursed Puritanical committee,” 
and insisted upon the publication of “ Don Juan,” with “all its 
imperfections on its head.” 

It is as a translator that Frere has acquired his greatest reputation 
among men of letters. Ticknor, in his “ History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” characterises him as one of the most accomplished scholars 
England has produced, and Sir James Mackintosh pronounced him 
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to be the first of English translators. Frere translated the Anglo- 
Saxon “Ode on Athelstan’s Victory at Brunanburgh,” which appeared 
in Ellis’s “Specimens of the Early English Poets,” published in 
1790. It was intended as an imitation of the style and language of 
the fourteenth century, and was a singular instance of critical in- 
genuity to be the composition of an Eton schoolboy. Sir Walter 
Scott said it was the only poem he had met with which, if it had 
been produced as ancient, could not have been detected on internal 
evidence. Another eminent man spoke of it as a double imitation, 
“unmatched perhaps in literary history, in which the writer gave an 
earnest of that faculty of catching the peculiar genius, and preserving 
the characteristic manner of his original, which, though the specimens 
of it be too few, places him alone among English translators.” When 
Sir Walter Scott published his “Sir Tristrem,” Frere expressed his 
cordial approval of it through George Ellis, whereupon Scott an- 
swered: ‘Frere is so perfect a master of the ancient style of com- 
position, that I would rather have his suffrage than that of a whole 
synod of your vulgar antiquaries.” 

Frere translated the “Cid,” and in this ancient Spanish poem 
he was, of course, completely at home, but he was also brilliantly 
successful with his translations of Aristophanes, a much more 
difficult matter. He has managed to “reproduce the essential, 
permanent characteristics of the Aristophanic comedy in such a 
manner that from their perusal the English reader may not only 
obtain a truer conception of the genius of the Athenian playwright 
than any but the most intelligent and thoughtful students of the 
original derive from the Greek itself, but also finds himself charmed 
with the plays as pieces of English composition, and contribu- 
tions to English comedy. Frere was so complete a master of both 
languages, he entered so sympathetically into the spirit of Aris- 
tophanes, was so well versed in the learning requisite for under- 
standing the allusions in which his comedies abound, and he 
possessed so fully the humour and feeling needed to appreciate their 
most fleeting, remote, and delicate touches of poetry and of wit ; he 
was, in fine, such a scholar and such a poet, that the very difficulties 
of his task seem to present themselves only to be happily overcome. 
As a contribution to literature his versions of these plays stand 
unmatched.” Frere has received the highest encomium which could 
be awarded him as the translator of Aristophanes, for it has been 
said that his version of the comedies of the great Greek writer is the 
true standard by which to test everybody who ventures on the same 
ground. He was himself, in fact, “ Aristophanes in politics, in 
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humour, in poetry, and in scholarship,” and therefore must perforce 
succeed with Aristophanes. Frere also did a considerable work by 
his “ Theognis Restitutus,” which has been highly appreciated by the 
erudite, and affords another instance of his success in conveying 
“to the English reader a complete notion of the intention of the 
original, and a clear impression of the temper, character, and style 
which it exhibits.” From the confused mass of fragments which 
form the exisiting remains of Theognis—and comprising some 
fourteen hundred lines in all—Frere “ endeavoured to reconstruct a 
biography of the poet, about whose life very little is known, and to 
indicate the successive changes of circumstance and situation under 
which his verses were composed. The ingenuity and learning dis- 
played in it, the acuteness of interpretation, and the interest of the 
mode in which the subject is developed and illustrated, give to this 
little book a great charm as a work of delicate and thorough scholar- 
ship, and of imaginative reconstruction.” A word must now be said 
concerning the minor original poems by Frere. They are always 
elegant, of a high tone, and frequently felicitous in expression. His 
“Epitaph on Lord Nelson” is worth quoting :— 
The fragile texture of this earthly form, 
Which Death has stript and cast below, 


Must never more be shaken by the storm, 
Nor worn with care, nor shatter’d by the foe. 


At war’s grim sacrifice in fire and blood 
My living presence never must preside ; 
The keen pursuit across the trackless flood 
My watchful spirit never more must guide. 


Britons, farewell! Our country’s utmost claim, 
My life, my labours, all are past and paid ; 
The tears of vain regret, the toys of fame, 
Are idle offerings to your champion’s shade. 


This only tribute to my memory give :— 

In all your struggles, both by land and sea, 
Let Nelson’s name in emulation live, 

And in the hour of danger think on me, 


These lines from Frere’s epitaph on his friend Canning are both 
just and happy, and admirably descriptive of the great statesman :— 


Truth was his idol; and the pride of truth 
Adorn’d his age, and dignified his youth. 
Ever the same ; with wit correctly pure, 
Reason miraculously premature, 

Vivid imagination ever new, 
Decision instantaneously true. 
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By Nature gifted with a power and skill 

To charm the heart, and subjugate the will, 
Admired of all, and by the best approved, 

By those who best had known him, best beloved. 


In August 1827 Canning died, and Frere thus lost the one con- 
genial spirit to whom he had always been attached from boyhood, 
and with whom he had so much in common from the literary and 
political points of view. He approved the course of that statesman 
in the important crisis which arose during his brilliant career, but he 
found less excuse for the Duke of Wellington than for any of those 
who acted with his Grace. Frere considered that the Duke’s practical 
good sense and sagacious judgment ought to have enabled him to 
perceive how inevitable and pressing was the necessity for conceding 
the claims ot the Roman Catholics, and how dangerous it was to 
resist them till they could be resisted no longer. “Canning,” he 
said, “was Wellington’s greatest support in and out of Parliament 
throughout the Peninsular War, for he was one of the few who, from 
the very first, thoroughly understood the importance of the contest ; 
and he deserved a better return for his support at that time than he 
himself afterwards met with, when it was in Wellington’s power to 
have aided him.” But Canning has been nobly avenged by the high 
regard in which he is now held by posterity for all the trials his 
sensitive spirit was called upon to endure. 

Frere lived abroad a good deal between 1825 and 1830, and in 
the latter year we find him writing a very interesting series of letters 
from Malta, which are published in his biography. In January 1831 
he lost his wife, Lady Erroll, to whom he had been tenderly attached. 
Frere had injured his back by a fall only a few days before, and at the 
funeral he was conveyed inachair to the boat which took him across the 
Quarantine Harbour. His letters at this distressing period present a 
vivid picture of his mental agony, aggravated by severe bodily pain. 
Six thousand of the poor Maltese, to whom Lady Erroll had become 
greatly endeared by her charities, went to visit her grave as a mark of 
respect and affection. In November 1831 Frere had the satisfaction 
of welcoming Sir Walter Scott on a visit to Malta. Many anecdotes 
of this meeting may be read in Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” The 
great novelist was in quarantine, and it is stated that “ between Mr. 
Frere’s habitual absence of mind, and Sir Walter’s natural Scotch 
desire to shake hands with him at every meeting, it required all the 
vigilance of the attendant genii of the place to prevent Mr. Frere 
from being put into quarantine along with him.” In 1834 Coleridge 
died, thus breaking another link with the past for Frere. He regarded 
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Coleridge as the parent of all that is soundest and most acute in 
modern English philosophy, while his waste thoughts, he said, “ would 
have set up a dozen of your modern poets.” 

Frere became one of the most prominent and best known of the 
inhabitants of Malta. From the earliest years of his residence “ he 
had been a great advocate for emigration, and his arguments, backed, 
as was his wont, by liberal assistance from his own purse, had a great 
effect in overcoming the prejudices of the Maltese, who are a very 
home-loving people, and in promoting that extensive emigration 
which of late years has planted large communities of industrious 
Maltese in Algeria, Egypt, and Syria ; and even carried numbers to 
distant settlements in South America and the West Indies.” In 
addition to this he was a friend of all the unfortunate and the 
distressed, and “the poor knew him as one who was not content 
to answer a starving fellow-creature’s appeal for aid by an able 
exposition of the laws of supply and demand.” 

On January 18, 1839, another severe affliction befell Frere in the 
death of his sister, who had lived with him at Malta, being at once his 
almoner and best friend, and a bright example of every Christian and 
domestic virtue. He laid her near his wife, and close to the spot 
which he had long marked out as his own final resting-place. During 
a visit to Rome early in 1841, Frere had an attack of apoplexy, with 
a threatening of paralysis, but the latter danger passed over. For 
three years longer he continued to enjoy his usual health, but in 1845 
he had another attack of apoplexy, and in the first days of January 
1846 a third, which partook of a paralytic nature, and was partly one 
of suppressed gout. Every possible remedy which medical skill 
could suggest was tried, and the sufferer was also tended with loving 
care by his friends, Lord and Lady Hamilton Chichester. Ali was 
in vain, however ; he never recovered speech or consciousness, and 
passed away without apparent suffering on January 7. He was 
buried beside his wife in the English burial ground in one of the 
Floriana outworks overlooking the Quarantine Harbour of Malta. 

Never could one who contemplated a literary career have been 
better prepared for it than Frere. The cause of his limited reputa- 
tion was that he cared nothing for popular applause. He saw no 
advantage in fighting his way into notoriety, and preferred the ap- 
preciation of a limited number of clever men to the noisy accla- 
mations of the many. He did everything so easily that he had 
not the ordinary ambition which is obliged to toil laboriously to 
achieve its ends. By taste, culture, and position he entered the 
tanks of authorship ; he was in no sense 4 rival of the professional 
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Author. Such ideas as he had were original in conception, and 
elegant and refined in execution ; but he sometimes exercised his 
talents on small and inadequate subjects. If he had been thrown 
upon the world without a friend he would have become a great man. 
His audience may be small, but it is a keenly appreciative one. 

Frere was so profound a scholar, and so fastidious a writer, that his 
best gifts were destructive of spontaneity. He manifested too close 
a devotion to the classics for a stirring age, and this interfered with 
his activity ; but we could part with many self-conscious writers for 
one Frere. Byron and Walter Savage Landor were of the same type 
in respect to learning, but they had also great points of difference ; 
and Byron especially was the antithesis of Frere in regard to his 
aggressiveness and as a man of the world. Cornewall Lewis amongst 
statesmen held a position somewhat akin to that of Frere in literature. 
He was not so successful as Gladstone on the active political side, 
and not so successful as Macaulay on the purely literary side ; but 
he was erudite, accurate, and profound in his knowledge. Like him, 
John Hookham Frere commands our admiration. He is a most 
interesting study for Englishmen, who may behold in him the type 
of the brilliant, high-souled, learned, manly, and thoroughly upright 
Christian gentleman. 

G. BARNETT SMITH. 
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IN THE RESURRECTION. 


UPPOSE that you should ever come 
And say to me, with tender tears, 
** Your heart is now my only home, 
My love is yours for all the years :”— 


Here is a thing that I might do 
As answer to your weary heart. 

I would rise up and beckon you, 
Without a word, to turn apart, 


And lead you, with wide questioning eyes, 
Within my soul’s most deep alcove, 
Where on a couch of rose-leaves lies 
The body of our infant Love. 


Still silent, I would point to where 
The scars around his neck were blue, 
And you would know whose fingers there 
Had clutched and strangled till they slew. 


Then I would lay your trembling hand 
Upon his cold and pulseless breast ; 
So you would slowly understand 
That Love was dead, and I at rest. 


You hardly would have heart to weep. 
Indeed, the time for tears is past. 
Your child can hear not, in that sleep. 

You hushed him soundly, at the last. 


What would be left you then? But this— 
You should go forth alone—alone— 

Without a word, or tear, or kiss, 

As you, that day before, had gone. 
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Nay, sweet—sweet still and unforgot— 
One thing there is for us to do. 

How could we either leave the spot 
That holds the broken hearts of two ? 


This yet is left. We two will bend 

And kiss across the sundering bier 
And then sit there to wait the end, 

Till Death the Healer shall draw near. 


Then we will fall at His sweet feet, 

And pray Him touch our murdered child, 
Till at His touch the heart shall beat, 

And sundered souls be reconciled. 


SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 


N these days of historical research, when archives both public and 
private are being keenly investigated, to discover new facts 
bearing upon the deeds and heroes of the past, he must be a bold 
and sanguine man who imagines that any work he has dedicated to 
Clio is complete in itself and admits of no further improvement. At 
least it is no intention of mine to pretend to maintain such a posi- 
tion. Some ten years ago I wrote the life of him whom adherents 
called Charles the Third, friends Prince Charlie or Count of Albany, 
and foes the Young Pretender.' Having had access to the State 
papers, the Stuart papers, and private journals and manuscripts 
kindly lent me by Jacobite descendants and others, my book was 
perhaps more complete than any of its predecessors, and not, I 
hope, unworthy of the reception it has met with. Still, “ It is 
finished ” is an inscription that few historians can flourish over their 
wares. In the Report of the Commissioners for Inspecting His- 
torical Manuscripts, just issued, there will be seen a valuable collec- 
tion of papers relating to the Stuart family during the last two gene- 
rations of the line—to the Old Pretender, the Young Pretender and 
Henry Cardinal of York. These papers have been exhaustively 
reported upon by Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records, and it is to his careful condensation of the collec- 
tion that I am indebted for the extracts now placed before the 
reader. 

These Stuart MSS. are among the family papers of Lord Braye, 
at Stanford Hall, Rugby, and consist of three volumes. To me, as 
the biographer of the young Prince, the chief interest of this valu- 
able collection lies in what relates to the two last survivors of the ill- 
fated house. To such facts I shall therefore confine myself. It is 
gratifying to me to find that all matters touched upon in these papers 
will be found in my book ; they are not, therefore, new, though the 
facts are presented with such a clearness and amplitude of detail as 
almost to assume the character of a fresh revelation. These papers 
1 Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, Chatto & Windus, 
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chiefly concern themselves with the marriage of the Prince, his sepa- 
ration from his wife, his adoption of his illegitimate daughter, and 
the poverty of the Cardinal of York. Briefly let me link these facts 
together, so as to make clear the extracts that follow. 

Early in the year 1772 Charles married Louise, Princess of 
Stolberg, one of the daughters of Gustavus Adolphus, Prince of 
Stolberg-Gedern, the representative of an ancient and distinguished 
family lately raised to princely rank. The match had been encou- 
raged by France, hoping that it might serve, should there be issue, as 
a thorn in the side of the House of Hanover. Still English diplo- 
macy was strong enough to prevent Charles from living on French 
soil ; the Prince, therefore, crossed the Alps and took up his abode 
at Rome. The union with the Stolberg Princess was essentially an 
unhappy one, and was soon dissolved. Charles was now a sot, and 
in his. drunken fits brutally cruel to his young wife ; he pleaded in 
vain to the Pope to be recognised as King of England ; he quarrelled 
with his brother ; he was shunned by all save by those who forget the 
degrading present in its glorious past. Last scene of all, his wife 
fled from him with her lover, the poet Alfieri. From the Braye 
papers it will be seen that at the drawing up of the deed of separa- 
tion which ensued, Charles expressly stated that the Princess was 
childless. Men not now middle-aged can remember some years 
ago two brothers walking about London, whose curls and spurs and 
orders were the admiration of the crowd and the laughing-stock of 
its betters ; who pretended to be the issue of a son of the Princess ; 
and who had their claims acknowledged by certain puissant lairds ot 
Jacobite sympathies, who ought to have known better, in the High- 
lands of Scotland.' Childless and alone, Charles now let his 
memory hark back to the mistress, Miss Walkenshaw, with whom he 
had lived when at Paris, and to the child she there had borne him. 
He wrote for this child, who was living with her mother in a convent, 
had her pronounced legitimate by France, created her Countess of 
Albany, and when he died left her what he possessed. Owing to 
the French Revolution the Cardinal of York, the only brother of 
Charles, had lost much of his property and had fallen upon evil 
days. He was poor and needed friends. Farmer George, now 
firmly established upon the throne, and who could laugh at all 
Jacobites, came to his aid and kindly relieved the necessities of his 
Eminence from his own privy purse. Thus having prefaced the 
extracts which are to follow with the foregoing remarks, let us at 

! T have shown up these impostors in my book. See pp, 389-92. 
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once plunge iz medias res and cull from this interesting Report all 
that appertains to our subject. 


VoL. I. STUART PAPERS. 


Folio 133. February 1377. Deed of gift in Latin by Prince 
James Louis, described as “ Regius Regni Poloniz et Magni Ducatus 
Lithuaniz Princeps, Bonorum et Fortalitiorum Zolkievien, Zloczovien 
Tarnopolien, Pomerganensium Dominus et Heres,” to his grandsons 
[the mother of Charles was a Sobieski and granddaughter of the 
victor of Vienna] Princes Charles Edward and Henry, of the jewels 
he had pledged at Rome for 100,009 Roman crowns, including the 
Polish crown jewels which had been pledged to the house of 
Sobieski, and which he had in 1732 bequeathed to their mother. 
By the same deed he gives them all sums due to him from the 
Republic of Poland, and especially the 400,000 Rhenish florins 
advanced on the security of the Duchy of Ohlau. 

Folio 139. January 24, 1739. Palace of the SS. Apostoli at 
Rome. Deed of gift in Latin by Prince Charles Edward and Prince 
Henry of the 400,000 Rhenish florins secured upon the Duchy of 
Ohlau to the Apostolic See. 

Folio 143. September 17, 1741. -Paper in French, which, after 
mentioning the deed of gift of February 12, 1737, by Prince James 
Sobieski, his death in the following December, and the deed of gift 
by the Princes to the Holy See of the 409,000 florins secured on 
Ohlau, states that their reason for it was that they could not proceed 
to recover their rights at Vienna in their own names. When the 
Nuncio was on the point of taking possession, the changes in Silesia 
(the Prussian invasion) suspended everything. 

Folio 149. December 22, 1742. Rome. Agreement in Italian 
by Prince Charles Edward and Henry Duke of York, approved by 
their father James, as to the division of the jewels and other property 
of their late mother, and also of the jewels comprised in the deed of 
gift by Prince James Sobieski, of February 12, 1737, pledged at the 
Monte della Pieta at Rome for 100,000 scudi, and redeemed by them 
out of the proceeds of sale of their rights to his property in Poland. 

1. The proceeds of the jewels comprised in the deed of gift 
which had already been sold to be equally divided between 
the Prince and Duke. 

2. The Duke permits the Prince to have the use and custody of 
the crown jewels of the Republic of Poland pledged to the 
Sobieskis, namely, a great ruby, two large diamonds with 
their gold settings, and a small ruby ring, until they are 
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redeemed or the right of redemption is barred, but in the 
former case the redemption money, and in the latter the 
jewels, shall be equally divided between the brothers. 

3. The remaining jewels, both those of their mother and their 
grandfather, to be divided between them. 

4. Of the remaining effects of their mother, the Duke reserves a 
gold watch and chain, a silver toilet service, and a walnut 
wardrobe, and gives up the rest to his brother. 


Vou. II. Sruart PAPERs. 

Folio 1. March 15, 1771. Mesnil. Letter in English from. 
Lord Caryll [agent and adherent of the Prince] to Charles Edward. 
Narrates a conversation with the Duc de Noailles. “I have just 
received a letter from my agent in England, who assures me that 
things are now so farr advanced that he only expected my answer to 
put an end to this long depending affair.” Regrets that new regu- 
lations of the French Posts will interfere with his procuring the 
public papers (from England). 

Folio 9. Monday morning, September 2,1771. Note in French 
from the Duc de Fitz-James, son of the bastard brother of James, 
the Old Pretender, to Mr. Stonor (Charles Edward) to the effect 
that he had arrived the previous evening from Versailles and 
would have the honour to wait with his son upon him at 10 
that morning. Hopes he will excuse his being in country dress, 
Addressed “A Monsieur Monsieur Stonor, a hotel de Brunswick, 
Rue des Prouvaires.” 

Folio 11. September 15, 1771. Paris. Copy of power to M. 
Ryan, Colonel of foot in the French service, Major in Berwick’s 
regiment, to negotiate with the Prince of Salm-Kyrburg a marriage 
between his daughter Marie Louise Ferdinande, born Nov. 18, 1753, 
and Charles Edward. Signed: ‘“‘C.R.” 

Folio 12. Same dateand place. Copy of power to Ryan, in case 
his negotiations with the Prince of Salm prove unsuccessful, to effect 
a marriage between Charles Edward and any other Princess or 
Countess of the Empire, and for that purpose to go to Brussels, 
Cologne, Mannkeim, or elsewhere. The Princess Marie Isabelle de 
Mansfeld, born August 29, 1750, is suggested as likely to be eligible. 
Signed as the last. 

Folio 13. Same date and place. Copy of a third power to Ryan 
to negotiate a marriage between Charles Edward and any Princess or 
Countess of the Empire whose rank, birth, age, and appearance would 
be suitable. Signed as the last, 
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Folio 14. ‘Two copies in French of the instructions to Ryan for 
negotiating a marriage with the Princess of Salm, one in the same 
hand as the last three powers, and the other in Caryll’s hand. The 
last endorsed in his hand: “Copy of Instructions left with Ryan 
concerning the marriage with the Princesse de Salm. N.B. They 
served after as instructions for the treaty with the Princesse de 
Stolberg.” They are in the form of questions and answers, as to the 
position, residence, jointure, pin-money, household, and place of 
marriage of the future Queen. ! 

Folio 20. Paper in French in the hand of the Marquis de Fitz- 
James. The King [Charles Edward], intending to marry, can no 
longer remain in his present state ; he ought to be treated as the 
late King his father ; the incognito which he has voluntarily assumed 
can no longer continue ; it is therefore necessary that his Highness 
the Cardinal Duke should communicate it to his Holiness as well as 
the fact that he has communicated to his Most Christian Majesty 
his intended marriage. At the same time his Holiness might be 
informed of the satisfactory manner in which his Most Christian 
Majesty has received the King’s confidence, and of the pleasure 
he has manifested in seeing everything turn out according to 
his desires. It remains to add that the person charged with the 
negotiation of the King’s marriage has had permission to say, it 
necessary, that his Most Christian Majesty has been informed of it, 
and at the same time to make it known that he is favourably inclined 
to supply the subsidies which have become absolutely necessary. 
Cardinal Marefoschi has been informed of all this, and the greatest 
secrecy is earnestly recommended. Endorsed in Caryll’s hand : 
“1772, Instructions in the hand of the Marquis. Jan. Intended 
for the Duke.” 

Folio 23. Narrrative in French by the Marquis de Fitz-James ot 
the steps taken by Charles Edward before his marriage. He wrote 
to the Duc de Fitz-James for a passport to enable him to go to 
Paris. ‘The Duke accordingly applied to the Duc d’Aiguillon [the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs] for one in the name of Douglas. 
D’Aiguillon having consulted the King replied that none was neces- 
sary. Charles Edward, having been informed of this by the Duc de 
Fitz-James, started for Paris from Siena on August 18 (1771), under 
the name of Stonor. On his arrival, he charged the Duc de Fitz- 


1 After the battle of Culloden rumour was very busy with the matrimonial 
alliances Charles was about to enter into. Not a Catholic princess of Europe but 
was to be his wife. Had he been a popular American actress his engagements 
could not have been more often vouched for—and contradicted, 
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James to inform the King of his arrival, to present his compliments 
to him, and to inform him through the Duc d’Aiguillon that the 
object of his journey was to forward a marriage he had in view, and 
to ask the King for his assistance in that matter, and in particular 
for permission to employ a colonel in his service, and to remind him 
that the subsidies granted to his late father, which had not been 
continued to himself, had become absolutely necessary now that he 
was thinking of marrying. 

The Duc de Fitz-James performed his mission, and received the 
following reply : ‘‘ The marriage of the King would be agreeable to 
him. ‘The necessary furloughs and passports would be immediately 
given to the colonel or to any other persons the King might require, 
and that they would endeavour by the intervention of the Duc de 
Fitz-James to settle the subsidies which the state of the finances had 
hitherto prevented them from arranging.” 

The Duc d’Aiguillon charged the Duc de Fitz-James to assure 
the King of his zeal and devotion and that he would have delivered 
in person his master’s reply, were it not for the secrecy the affair 
required, the King himself having declared that he wished to see no 
one, and to preserve the strictest incognito. 

The King, satisfied with the reply of the King of France, with 
the interest he took in his affairs, and with the zeal of the Duc 
d’Aiguillon, immediately despatched the colonel charged with the 
negotiation of the marriage, having furnished him with all the neces- 
sary powers, and with answers to the questions which would be 
probably put to him. 

There is every reason to hope for success if the King finds as 
much good-will and affection at the Court of Rome. 

As the marriage is being arranged in concert with the Court of 
France, the colonel is authorised to apprise those whom it may 
concern thereof, but under pledges of the greatest secrecy, his Most 
Christian Majesty not wishing to appear publicly to be informed of it. 

The King having declared that it was indispensable to apprise 
the Cardinal Duke, his Holiness, and Cardinal Marefoschi, of his 
agreement with France, he was permitted to do so, but with the 
utmost secrecy, and only verbally, without leaving anything in 
writing. 

The subsidies now in course of being granted in France, prove 
how satisfied his Most Christian Majesty would be to see similar 
subsidies granted by the Courts of Rome and Madrid on the ratifi- 
cation of the marriage. 

The King seeing his affairs about to be settled, and desiring to 
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return to Rome to finish them there, has thought that the zeal and 
attachment of the Marquis de Fitz-James might be useful to him, 
and therefore his Most Christian Majesty has given the Marquis 
leave to accompany him, and has expressed his satisfaction at his 
doing so. 

Folio 31. Draft in Italian of an instrument to be executed by 
Charles Edward appointing N. his proxy to contract a marriage with 
N. Endorsed in Caryll’s hand: “ Sketch of powers proposed to be 
sent to Ryan but not sent. Jan. (1772).” 

Folio 32. Draft in French in Caryll’s hand, with some words 
added in that of Charles Edward, of an appointment of a proxy to 
contract a marriage with the Princess of Stolberg. 

Folio 33. Copies in French in Caryll’s hand of the several 
powers and letters sent from Rome by a courier on January, 22, 
1772. 

1. Power to Ryan to conclude the marriage contract. 

2. Note by the Cardinal Duke declaring his approval. 

3. Form of the last as proposed by the King. 

4. Power to Ryan with regard to the dowry and pin-money, and 
secret article relating thereto. Dowry to be 40,000 and pin-money 
12,000 livres per annum. 

5. Letter from Charles Edward to the Marquis de Fitz-James. 
“ T have already informed you that I have chosen the eldest of the 
sisters, her age is the most suitable for me, and what you have told 
me about the health of the younger confirms me in my resolution.” 

6. Letter from the same to Ryan, with full instructions about the 
contract and general arrangements, particularly as to the route of 
the Princess, which was to be from Brussels through the Tirol by 
Trent to Bologna and thence by Ancona and Macerata to Viterbo 
where Charles was to meet her, and the marriage to be solemnized. 
If possible no stay to be made at Mantua. Letter enciosed for Mr. 
Conway there in case of necessity and also one for M. Angeletti at 
Bologna. Ryan to accompany the Princess. 

Folio 45. January 28, 1772. Original certificate in English 
under the hand of Mr. Stonor by virtue of the faculties granted by 
Cardinal Colonna, Vicar to the Pope. He has received the oath 
of “‘ his Majesty King Charles III.” that he was at liberty to contract 
marriage. At the same time the said Cardinal granted his Majesty 
a dispensation from publication of banns. Signed: Christopher 
Stonor. Seal affixed. 

Folio 49. Letter in Italian from Marefoschi to Caryll. Advises 
Charles Edward to show confidence in the Minister of State, and in 
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no case to disgust the Sovereign of the country (the Pope), “ whose 
sentiments cannot be doubted, though circumstances do not permit 
him to do as he pleases. Your conduct full of prudence and mode- 
ration could not fail to be praised by Princes, and would mortify to 
the utmost the enemies of the Royal House, who seek nothing but 
a rupture to remove the best props that your house could have, 
and to triumph as they did under the late Government.” He also 
adds a warning against disgusting his Royal Highness (? the Cardinal 
of York), and explains that he is writing unofficially. Endorsed in 
Caryll’s hand : “1772, C. M.’s opinion in a note to me C.” 

Folio 51. Draft, or rather rough notes, in French in the hand- 
writing of Charles Edward, with several alterations and mistakes in 
spelling, beginning “ Memoire pour le C. M.” (Cardinal Marefoschi.) 

“ A Blank dispensation is demanded giving power to celebrate a 
marriage by proxy without being obliged to have the banns pub- 
lished, to wit the form of such a proxy, and it is proposed to consult 
Mr. Stonor.—How I ought to keep my counsel (me contenir) in the 
presence of Mr. Dixon (the Cardinal of York).—Sketch of a letter of 
notification to his Holiness.—His Eminence the Cardinal Pallavicini, 
Secretary of State, is requested to present himself to the Pope as 
soon as he shall be able to lay for me before his feet [an erasure] and 
to inform him of the marriage I have agreed upon with the Princess, 
&c. I flatter myself that his Holiness will find it good that the Queen 
should come to Rome to reside with me. 

Rome, The &c., &c. ce. ar 


On the back of the same sheet, in French, in Charles Edward’s 
handwriting, “I shall point out to my proxy that no dispensation of 
Banns is necessary for the proxy, but that when I shall join the Princess 
in the Papal States, I shall bring with me everything that will be 
necessary to conclude (the marriage) effectively. M. Lascaris is a 
very proper person to be employed if they find it necessary at the 
time.” Endorsed in Caryll’s hand: “1772, Instructions to L4 
Caryll.” 

Folio 52. Memorandum in English in Caryll’s hand: “ To tell 
the Cardinal that the King has no objection to employ M. Lascaris 
at the proper time if it prove necessary. That the King had forgot 
to mention how well I was received by the Secretary of State and to 
add that he has since been to see me, also that he mentioned the 
King by name of his Majesty. To show the Billet and desire his 
thoughts of it, that the K. intends to sign it at full length and seal 
it with his Arms, but to put no address to it, if the Card. judges it 
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proper, and in the same size and form as he sees it, that he judges it 
proper for me to deliver it into the Secretary’s own hands without 
waiting any answer, and only staying till he shall have opened it. 
Desire the Cardinal’s opinion as to everything concerning these 
matters.” Endorsed in Caryil’s hand: “1772, Instruction to Lord 
Caryll.” 

Folio 55. Paper in French in the hand of Charles Edward, en- 
dorsed in Caryll’s hand: “1772. Notes sent by the King to Cardinal 
Marefoschi by my hand, C. Sometime in (erased) Jan’.” (Nume- 
rous mispellings, ¢.g. falé for palais, cera for sera, and occasional 
words illegible.) 

“Since the election of this Pope, I have voluntarily assumed an 
incognito in the perfect confidence which I felt that his Holiness 
would desire nothing better than to replace things in the position 
they ought to be, and his proceedings hitherto have shown clearly 
that I was not deceived. He has little by little hinted that it does 
not displease him that his subjects pay me the honour due to my 
birth, and the Cardinals, particularly Calini, Canale, Corsini, Bor- 
ghese, and Orsini, who have given me the title of Majesty. As for 
our friend Marefoschi, minister of the King of the Two Sicilies, the 
feudatory of the Pope, he has come and does come continually to 
our palace. Thus for an interval of laying aside the not being 
recognised, an expression which is used (?) and which i cannot 
admit, nor doubt that I shall be received like the late King my 
father as soon as I wish to lay aside the incognito in order to be in a 
position to be treated in the same manner as all the predecessors of 
the present Pope have done. It will be necessary for this purpose that 
Cardinal Marefoschi should be kind enough to accept the commis- 
sion which I shall give him, namely, to present himself on my behalf 
to the Secretary of State, to ask foran immediate audience of the Pope 
as representing my person, to notify to him that the Queen has 
safely arrived in his States. I hope that his Holiness will excuse me 
for substituting another at this moment, but this proceeds from my 
eagerness to meet her, in order that I may be the sooner in a posi- 
tion to present her myself to his Holiness, being quite certain that 
his Holiness will receive her in the same manner and with the same 
kindness that the late Queen was always received by his predecessors, 
being particularly convinced of his good feelings towards us. It 
may be seen in all this that I do not speak in doubt and that I only 
speak of the Queen ; it is for the Pope to do the rest, and Cardinal 
Marefoschi can hint to the Pope at a proper opportunity to send a 
guard to our palace of the SS, Apostali at the arrival of the Queen, 
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and have it theré as in times past. At the same time I should wish 
it to be composed of the Company of Avignon, and on my arrival I 
shall thank the officers while naming (with the permission of his 
Holiness) one of my gentlemen to command the troop consisting of 
50 men as in the late King’s time. It would be desirable that his 
Holiness should give orders for some furniture for the Queen’s suite ; 
the large rooms are already prepared. Formerly the Chamber used to 
provide all the furniture of the palace both at Rome and in the country. 
I should wish also for the courier Ossolinski to go before the Queen. 
His Eminence sees clearly the reasons there are for his going himself 
to the Pope on the arrival of the courier with news of the arrival (of 
the Queen), and not Lord Caryll, on account of the need there is of 
hinting all these matters which ought not to be understood to come 
from me and would be consequently too marked in his mouth. Who 
knows that the Pope has not also given me [the title] of Majesty on 
the two occasions I have already seen him and by all this the thing 
proceeds of itself, the Cardinals will come to see the Queen and me. 
We shall be on a sofa, as was the custom formerly, and everything 
will go on the same way and I shall be cavaliere servente to the 
Queen. As to complaisance, I pay no regard to my brother or to 
any one else when the maintenance of the dignity due to me is con- 
cerned, and a low economy ought to be still less regarded on this 
occasion. The Queen is entitled to the same ceremonies as the 
King, and the Prince of Wales also, when there shall be one. The 
guard is offered to the Prince even in the greatest incognito, and I 
had when Prince of Wales at Gaeta, on my return from Naples, a 
guard of 50 men, an officer, and a flag. It will be proper to say to 
the Pope that one of the first conditions of the marriage was that the 
Queen should be treated like the late Queen, and that I should 
place myself on the same footing as the late King. The treatment 
at Leghorn and the Dauphin at Paris were everything that could 
have been done, if I had been upon the throne.- The late King 
also was frequently incognito, although with all his honours, so I do 
not know if what is intended is to annihilate me and make himself 
ridiculous.” 

Folio 63. March 22,1772. Paris. In the same hand as the 
last. Original certificate in French, certifying that the Princess of 
Stolberg is free and competent to contract a marriage. Signed by 
the Duc de Fitz-James, the Marquis de Fitz-James, the Duc de 
Berwick, and the Marquis de la Jamaique, whose seals are affixed. 

Folio 67. Paper in French in Caryll’s hand, being a true copy 
of the paper written in “his Majesty’s hand, March 29, 1772,” 
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“ The C. de B. [Cardinal de Bernis] should be informed that the 
Pope was informed through the Cardinal Duke as soon as I arrived 
from France that it was impossible for me to contract a marriage 
without one of the first articles relating to our being on the same 
footing as the late King and Queen at Rome, and I have succeeded 
by premising it. On all the articles being concluded, I communi- 
cated them to the Pope by the Cardinal Secretary of State, and 
informed him at the same time that his Holiness had already been 
acquainted with it some months before. The message was given by 
the Cardinal Secretary, and the answer was that his Holiness felt 
extreme pleasure at it, an evident sign of his approval. On the 
other hand the marriage has been contracted in concert with, and 
with the approval of, the King of France, by my agents, who will 
give an exact account of everything to the Duc d’Aiguillon, to be 
communicated to the King of France, so that he cannot be ignorant 
that one of the first articles was that I should place myself on the 
same footing as the late King, my father, and the Cardinal de Bernis 
has had orders to say to the Pope, if an occasion should present 
itself, that his Most Christian Majesty would agree to all that the 
Pope might do in my favour. I must observe that I should be 
wronging the Pope and myself were I to doubt for a moment that he 
would treat me and the Queen in the same manner and with the 
same attention as all his predecessors have acted towards the late 
King and Queen. Am I not equally excluded from the throne of 
my ancestors only for being a Catholic? Therefore I have only to 
acquaint his Holiness by Lord Caryll as soon as the Queen shall 
have arrived in the States, and on her arrival at Rome to send him 
again to the Cardinal Secretary of State, in order to impress on him 
our eagerness to render him our homage by placing ourselves at his 
feet after the example of the late King and Queen.” 

Folio 70. April 13, 1772. Instructions in French to Caryll, in 
Caryll’s hand, desiring him to apprise the Secretary of State that the 
Princess of Stolberg has arrived, and that the King is just starting to 
bring her to Rome and present her to his Holiness. “ The Pope 
must be informed that the King can no longer call himself Baron de 
Renfrew, one of the first articles of the marriage contract having 
been that he should place himself on the same footing as the late 
King, and that he does not doubt that his Holiness will show 
the same kindness to himself and the Queen as all his predecessors 
showed to the late King and Queen.” Signed “ C. R.” 

Folio 75. April 18, 1772. Certificate in Latin of the marriage 
between “His Majesty Charles III., by the Grace of God King of 
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Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and her 
Most Serene Highness Louisa Maxmiliana Carolina Emanuella, 
daughter of the deceased Gustavus Adolphus of Stolberg, Guedern, 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, Count of K6nigstein, Roccafort, 
Vernigerode, and Hohenstein,” celebrated on Good Friday, April 17, 
1772, at 19 o'clock (about 2 P.M.) in the private chapel of the Palace 
of the de Compagnoni Marefoschi family at Macerata by the Bishop 
of Macerata and Tolentino.! 

Folio 81. April 17, 1772. Macerata. French copy in Caryll’s 
hand of the writing whereby the King secures to the Queen the pay- 
ment of her jointure of 40,000 livres and her pin-money, the last 
being 15,000 livres per annum and not 10,000 as in the contract of 
March 26, Charles having made the increase on sight of the Princess. 
The original was delivered to the Queen by his Majesty himself after 
the marriage. 

Folio 91. April 19, 1772. Macerata. Copies in Caryll’s hand 
of his letters to the Duc de Fitz-James, in French, and Mr. Gordon, 
in English, both dated at Macerata, April 19, 1772, announcing the 
marriage, “ which had been celebrated at this place the very day 
of her arrival, as such was the earnest desire of the Queen’s friends, 
and the Bishop of the place yielded with pleasure to all that was 
required by the King.” One of the three certificates of the marriage 
is enclosed to Gordon to be placed among his archives, and he is 
requested to have proper notices of the marriage inserted in the 
Gazettes of Utrecht and Amsterdam. 

Folio 95. Paper containing copies in French of letters from 
Prince Charles Edward to the King of France (1), the King of Spain 
(2), the Duc d’Aiguillon (3), the Marquis of Grimaldi (4), the Marquis 
de St. Leonard (son of the eldest brother of the Duc de Fitz-James, 
and younger brother of the Duc de Berwick) (5), and the Duc de Fitz- 
James (6), announcing his intended marriage with the Princess of 
Stolberg. (1) contains the following passage : ‘‘ Your Majesty must 
feel at the same time that the loss of my kingdoms makes it impossible 
for me to sustain the rank to which my birth entitles me, with- 
out having subsidies sufficient to keep it up.” (2) concludes 
thus : “ Your Majesty must at the same time feel the necessity of 
the subsidies indispensable to keep up the dignity of a king who has 
lost his kingdom for the sake of religion.” (3) was sent with (1) to 


1 In after life the Countess of Albany, when commenting upon the un- 
happiness of her union with the Prince, was wont to say that it was only what 
could be expected ‘from a marriage solemnised on the lamentation day of 
Christendom,” 
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request the Duke to present it to the King of France. It asks that 
the King of France will use his influence with the King of Spain and 
the Court of Rome. (4) was similarly sent with (2) to request the 
Marquis to deliver it to the King of Spain. (5) was also sent with 
(2) and (4), copies of which were enclosed. The Marquis is requested 
to acquaint Charles Edward with the manner in which the King of 
Spain received his letter. With (6) were enclosed copies of the others 
which the Duke was asked to show to the Duc d’Aiguillon, but not to 
leave them with him. 

Folio 98. Paper beginning thus in French, in the hand of Charles 
Edward : “Lord Caryll should call upon the Cardinal Secretary of 
State to request him to place me at the feet of his Holiness and notify 
to him the Queen’s arrival here with me, Awaiting his orders. C.R. 
Rome this 22nd of April, 1772.” 

Then in Caryll’s hand, in English: “The above was shown 
by me according to the King’s order to the Cardinal Secretary 
of State who returning one to the following purpose (sic) :— 

(In French.) I have acquainted his Holiness with the arrival of 
the Baron de Renfrew and his wife, and he has commanded me to 
assure them that he will be very glad to receive them, but as he is 
now very busy, he wishes to defer it till he is less engaged than at 
present. 

(In English.) This is the purport but not the wording of the 
message which I cannot positively remember. The King on 
reading the above-mentioned paper declared he could not receive it, 
and ordered me to take it to the Cardinal Marefoschi, who might 
retain it or dispose of it as he judged proper. Caryll.” 

Folio 100. Paper in French, in Charles Edward’s hand. “I 
was so shocked at the beginning of Canon Fitzgerald’s communica- 
tion that I did not perhaps give him time to say all that he had to 
say. The priest was waiting for me at my residence (a4 la Hétel) and 
I believed I would find him again after the Mass. I should have 
been myself this morning with le C.M. [Card. Marefoschi}, but in 
order to make less scandal I sent Lord Caryll to inform his Eminence 
and to assure him that, notwithstanding the bad treatment of this 
Court, I should not abandon the friendship esteem and veneration 
which I shall always preserve for his Eminence, convinced that he 
could never have had any part in the evil ; I could not have believed 
that the Pope would have wished to make an event tragical, for which 
every good Catholic ought to have given his services to make it 
splendid and agreeable. Do they wish to perpetuate the family of 
Hanover and to cut off the Legitimate Catholic race? Finally, did = 
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they wish to conipel me to leave this country? How could they 
imagine that the Catholic Courts would not be scandalised and 
chilled by such proceedings? It is for the Pope to go before them, 
showing them a good and nota bad example. The sheep usually 
follow their shepherd, and it is his duty not to disgust them by 
showing a path of brambles and thorns.” 

Endorsed in Caryll’s hand: ‘‘1772, Message sent from the 
K. to C. Marefoschi concerning his opinion of the acknowledgment 
being to be refused.” 

Folio 118. Original letter in French, with envelope from Char- 
lotte Stuart (natural daughter of Charles Edward) to M. de Lascaris. 
Acknowledges receipt of his letter. ‘Thanks him “ for all the trouble 
you have taken to soften a little my unhappy lot. I hope that his 
Eminence will not refuse my demand for changing my convent from 
Meaux to one in Paris.” The intended route is from Genoa to 
Antibes, from Antibes to Aix, from Aix by Avignon to Lyons. She 
sends on the part of her mother ‘‘ mille hommage.” Signed: “ Char- 
No place or date, but written in the summer of 1773. 
Seal on envelope. 

March 23, 25, 1783. Florence. Copy of the will 
and codicil of Charles Edward in Italian. The will appoints Char- 
lotte Stuart, Duchess of Albany, then in the convent of St. Marie at 
Paris, his heir, and leaves to John Stuart his major-domo and to 
his wife and sons a legacy of 100 Fiorentine scudi per mensem during 
their lives, and the right to inhabit an apartment in his palace at 
The brothers Count Camillo and Canon Tommaso della 
Gherardesca are appointed executors. The codicil bequeaths 
annuities to his different servants. Sealed with the Royal Arms 
of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland. 

March 30, 1783. Florence. Copy of the Act of 
Legitimation, in Italian, of Charlotte Stuart by her father Charles 
Edward. Certified by M. Sémonin, chef du Dépdét des Affaires 
Etrangtres, whose signature is verified by M. de Vergennes. 

April 3, 1784. Florence. Copy of the letter in 
French from Charles Edward, permitting his wife to live separate and 
apart from him at Rome, or wherever else she may think fit. 

Extract from the register of the Church of S. Maria 
ad fontes at Litge of the entry of the baptism of Charlotte Stuart on 
October 29, 1753, therein described as the daughter “ nobilis domini 
Guillelmi Johnson et nobilis Domine Pit.” 

November 16, 1784. Florence. Copy of a letter in 
French from Charles Edward to the Pope. Thanks him for his 
NO, 1885. F 
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letter to the Duchess of Albany, entreats his protection for her, and 
asks that he should grant her the reversion of his pension after his 
death, States that his father used to give her a pension of 12,000 
francs, had paid all the expenses of her education, and placed her 
and her mother in a convent, and had charged the Cardinal Duke to 
continue the pension. Complains that after his father’s death the 
Cardinal Duke had reduced the pension to 1,000 scudi, and now that 
she had come to live with him had discontinued it altogether. 

Folio 149. November 16, 1784. Versailles. Original letter 
with envelope in French from M. de Vergennes to “ Myladi Stwart 
d’Albany,” informing her that the King of France has granted her 
father “ M. le Comte d’Albany ” an annual pension of 60,000 livres, 
with a reversion in her favour on his death as to 10,000 livres thereof. 
The pension being charged on the royal treasury, some confidential 
person should be appointed to receive it and give receipts for it at 
Paris. 

Folio 163. March 11, 1785. Florence. Declaration in Italian 
by Charles Edward that Charlotte Stuart, created by him Duchess of 
Albany and legitimated with the approval of the Most Christian 
King, now living in his palace at Florence, was the same as the child 
of himself and Clementina Walkingshaw, born at Liége and baptised 
there under the name of Charlotte Johnson, she being his: only 
daughter. He further declares that henever had any other children, and 
in particular none by the Princess of Stolberg. Signed: “Charles R.” 

Folio 175. Copy of a memorial in Italian from the Cardinal Duke 
to the Pope. Refers to some circumstances attending the legiti- 
mation of the Duchess of Albany as being offensive towards him. 
He has, however, been won over by the young lady’s disposition, 
Through her intervention, his brother had written a letter of 
reconciliation to him. Mentions Charles Edward’s letter to the 
French Foreign Minister complaining of the conduct of his wife, 
referring to “ lo scandalo col Conte Alfieri,” and to her journey to 
Baden to rejoin him there, and requesting that the French Court 
should stop the pension granted to her. The letter had been 
drawn in the names of Charles Edward and the Cardinal Duke, 
and had been signed by both. One of the principal causes of 
disunion between the brothers had been the supposition of Charles 
Edward that his wife was protected by the Cardinal Duke. Gives 
a summary of a letter of his sister-in-law to him, who represents 
herself as in despair at not hearing from him, assures him of her 
attachment to him, &c., excusing her conduct in various points 
with regard to which it had never been impeached, but saying not one 
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word about Alfieri, Hears that she is afraid her jointure may 
according to French law turn out to be invalid, no particular pro- 
perty of Charles Edward having been specifically charged with it. 
Fears also she may lose her French pension in case of war. 
She will too late repent of her conduct, which has brought upon 
her universal disapprobation. 

Unsigned and undated, but probably written in 1785. 

Folio 193. Undated, Florence. Draft in Italian of a full power 
from Charles Edward to the advocate Vulpian to settle every 
question relating to the jointure of the Princess of Stolberg, under 
certain conditions. The fourth is that the agreement shall con- 
tain an absolute release and discharge of all claims and demands 
whatsoever apart from the stipulations therein so that “we Charles 
Edward and the said Princess of Stolberg may be considered for 
all civil purposes, as if we were totally strangers to each other, 
and that it shall be declared in the same instrument that we have 
not, and never have had any issue by the said Princess of Stolberg.” 
The object of entering into the agreement is stated to be “ to 
assure for the future fully and finally the tranquillity of our- 
selves and those connected with us, with which object we have 
adopted this system of conciliation, which for many reasons we have 
hitherto been induced to reject.” 

Folio 205. March 1o, 1788. Versailles. Letter in French, with 
envelope, from the Comte de Montmorin to the Duchess of Albany, 
condoling with her on her father’s death, and informing her that 
the king of France would increase her reversionary pension of 
10,000 to 20,000 livres. Envelope sealed with seal of French 
Foreign Office. 


Vou. III. Sruartr PAPErs. 


Folio 61. October 29, 1799. Grosvenor Street. Extract from a 
letter from Sir John Cox Hippisley, Bart., to Andrew Stuart, Esq., 
M.P. He encloses a letter from Cardinal Borgia, setting forth 
the present poverty of the Cardinal of York. In such a case the 
relief is not to be decorously sought in the liberality of private 
individuals, although many who have witnessed the acts of princely 
benevolence of the Cardinal would doubtless press forward to alle- 
viate his sufferings. Cardinal Borgia is allowed to be a prelate 
of great probity, intelligence, and urbanity, and his palace was the 
resort of all lovers of science and virtu. The late pope, anticipat- 
ing the calamities that soon after befell him, appointed Cardinal 


Borgia President of the Congregation to whom the whole authority 
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of the See was delegated. His Eminence probably recollects that 
the writer, during his last residence in Rome, was in correspondence 
with his Majesty’s Ministers on subjects of considerable import- 
ance to both states, and knows that his proper resort is to the 
highest authority in the nation. 

Appended is a memorandum that the original of this.letter, 
with that of Mr. Stuart to Mr. Secretary Dundas, and additional 
observations by Sir John Cox Hippisley were transmitted to the 
King by Mr. Pitt. “Sir J. C. H., had the pleasure to receive 
letters from the Duke of Portland, Lord Chatham, Lord Spencer, 
and Mr. Secretary Windham, strongly expressing their satisfaction 
in acquiescing in any measure that could offer relief to the illustrious 
and venerable Cardinal of York. It was sufficient that the know- 
ledge of his sufferings should reach the Throne, to assure both 
sympathy and relief. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Secretary Dundas, and the 
Lord Chancellor, also expressed to Sir John Hippisley the extreme 
pleasure they felt in recommending the measure to the royal con- 
sideration.” 

Folio 64. October 30, 1799. Lower Grosvenor Street. Extract 
of a letter from Andrew Stuart, Esq., M.P., to Mr. Secretary 
Dundas. He encloses a letter from Cardinal Borgia to Sir John 
Hippisley, dated September 14, from Padua, where Cardinal York 
then was with the other Cardinals for the election of a Pope. He 
also encloses a letter from Sir John Hippisley. While at Rome 
he was informed of the very heavy losses the Cardinal sustained 
from the French Revolution, amounting to no less than 48,000 
crowns annually. At a later period, the largest parts of his valuable 
jewels were sacrificed amid the contributions levied by the French. 

Folio 67. January 20, 1800. London. Letter from Thomas 
Coutts to the Cardinal Duke of York. The Cardinal will remem- 
ber to have seen at Frascati, in 1790, a Mr. Coutts and his wife 
and three daughters. The eldest daughter is now married to the 
Earl of Guilford, and the second to Sir Francis Burdett, whose 
family has been much attached to the House of Stuart as late as 
1745, and since. “The third is unmarried, and living with her 
mother and me, and remembers the distinguished honour she 
received at Frascati, when you put on her finger with your own 
royal hand the ring which King Charles wore at his coronation. 
On my return to England, giving an account of what I had seen 
abroad to his Majesty King George the Third, I did not omit a 
particular detail of the honours I had received at Frascati, and 
of the uncommon politeness as well as the elegant and princely 
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manner in which they were conferred. Neither did I fail to notice 
the very handsome and most liberal terms in which your sentiments 
of his character were expressed. I had also the honour of show- 
ing at that time to his Majesty the silver medal given to me with 
so much condescension at Frascati/ He questioned me on the 
likeness, said he was much pleased to have seen it, imply’d that 
few he supposed would have mentioned the subject to him, but 
that they were much mistaken who imagined he did not very sin- 
cerely regard the family of Stuart, who were worthy of all good 
men’s attention, were it only for their misfortune. He was so good 
[as] to receive and accept from me with his own hand the medal 
I had the honour to receive from yours.” “I have long been 
acknowledged his banker, and I have also transacted the business 
of all his royal sons, and have from them all received the most 
flattering marks of approbation...... My remaining and only 
ambition is to be the hand by which the benevolence of Britain 
from the best of men shall be conveyed to the last of that illus- 
trious line, the rightful former sovereigns of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland.” It lies with you to make the choice. Two words from 
you to my relation Lord Minto, to Mr. Pitt, or to Lord Grenville, 
my friends, to Mr. Dundas, or to the Lord Chancellor, my school- 
fellow, would settle the matter. 

Folio 74. February 9, 1800, Vienna. Letter in French from 
Lord Minto to the Cardinal of York. He has received orders from 
the King of Great Britain to remit to his Eminence the sum of 
£2,000. 

Folio 223. August 30, 1807. Rome. Draft ofa letter in Italian from 
the Bishop of Milevi to the Prince of Wales. Refers to his intimacy 
for more than thirty-eight years with the deceased Cardinal Duke, as 
placing him in a position to testify to the sentiments of gratitude felt 
by the Cardinal towards the English Royal Family for their assistance, 
and his desire to show them some mark of it. Among the property 
left by the Cardinal the only objects he has found which can deserve 
the acceptance of the Prince are the Cross of St. Andrew set with 
diamonds, which had been worn by King Charles I., and a ring set 
with a ruby engraved with a cross, which he had often heard from 
the Cardinal was placed on the finger of the Kings of Scotland at 
their Coronation. These he desires to offer the Prince, and requests 
him to indicate some safe means for transmitting them. 

Folio 236. Friday, November 13, [1807]. Letter in French 
from the Countess of Albany to the Bishop of Milevi. Acknowledges 
the receipt of the presents left her by the Cardinal of York and of the 
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picture he had chosen for her, which she considers is better than any 
work of the same painter at Florence. Thanks the Bishop for having 
her cipher placed on the watch left her by the Cardinal. She would 
have been satisfied had she been left only a pin as a remembrance. 
Was sure that the Bishop would not have delayed sending her her 
legacy without excellent reasons. Signed and addressed as the letter 
of July 21st, but directed “a Frascati.” 

Folio 238. November 14, 1807. Ston Easton, Somerset. Letter 
in French from Sir J. C. Hippisley to the Bishop of Milevi, expressing 
his regret at the news of the death of the Cardinal Duke. Encloses 
a copy of a letter from the Prince of Wales in reply to that of August 
30. The Prince directs him to express “the profound respect which 
he will always preserve for the memory of the late Cardinal Duke, 
and the great pleasure the presents will give him, which the friend- 
ship of his Royal Highness had destined for him.” The Prince has 
charged him with the care of their transmission to England. He 
therefore requests the Bishop to place them in the hands of his 
brother-in-law, M. Cicciaporci, through M. Orsi, banker at Florence, 
who will find a safe opportunity to forward them to England. The 
King has ordered him to acquaint the Countess of Albany of his 
intention to allow her a pension of £1,600 a year for her life. -Has 
received a second letter from the Secretary of the Prince of Wales, 
charging him to express the above-stated sentiments of the Prince. 





ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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THE RICHES OF POVERTY. 


. VERY dog has his day,” says the old saying ; but with all 

respect for its antiquity, may we ask of this saying, as of 
many another truth in a nutshell, is it true? True, not with that 
half-truth which is the greatest falsehood, but true ever and every- 
where, under all conditions, independent of support even from the 
proverbial exception. If so, and if therefore life be a Sunday-school 
treat where every guest is sure of his orange and his bun, whence 
these cries as to unequal distribution, and why do we so often 
see Peter eating his own cake and having Paul’s? Experience 
shows no such smooth uniformity of lot, which indeed would leave 
but. little for song or story to relate. Some dogs have no day— 
living and dying in obscurity. Others, after enjoying not one day 
but two, great days of which they were hero, féte days where 
they were patron saints, outliving both have outlived also fame 
and name, and find themselves despised by the fickle world whose 
reverence they once commanded. 

Such is the evil case of poor Poverty in the present age, whose 
prose lies in solid pudding and poetry in artistic garnishings. Folly 
still holds her own with the same undisputed sway as when crowned 
by the arch-rebel Erasmus three hundred years ago. Great 
“ Moria” still rules the world. Her “Ship of Fools” was never 
better manned, its motley crew never more eager for the vanities 
of her fair. But Poverty, who like Rome twice reigned supreme, 
has lost her high estate, and, though surviving alike triumph and 
disgrace, she still with unwelcome constancy clings to man, is 
counted but as stain on the robe of civilisation, as a misfortune and 
a curse. : 

It was not always so with Poverty, once the chosen companion 
of the wise; when Greece was young, and man first sought by 
Nature’s light to discover Nature’s laws and those of his own being— 
the Makro and Mikrokosmos—there arose feelers after. truth, 
who, casting off earthly possessions as so many pledges to fortune 
and fetters on the soul, gave up all things that they might possess 
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themselves. Breaking even the then all-enthralling bonds of country, 
class, and nation, they declared that to the wise man every country 
was a Fatherland, and that a free soul could never be enslaved ; 
dimly foreshadowing the great question of Holy Writ, “ What shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul?” But was their panoply 
indeed so perfect—their armour truly so complete? Let their 
own myth of Achilles tell. To each there came some question that 
this world’s wisdom could not answer ; some grief that this world’s 
comfort could not heal. The light of nature was not enough to lead 
man up from earth to heaven. 

Different again was the monkish worship of poverty. Born 
of ecstatic mysticism, hasting to the joys of heaven, reckless of 
the claims of earth, it put asunder that matter and spirit which 
God had joined together in human nature ; and listening to the 
tempter’s voice, believing in his promise, sought by disobedience 
of God’s laws to rise above the conditions of man’s being. 
Outraged Nature revenged herself on the dreamers. The original 
flaw in the groundwork of their ideal, unseen in the first fervour 
ef enthusiasm ere faith grew faint and love grew cold, worked 
itself out with unerring precision. Sanctity without morality could 
not avail, and instead of rising to be as gods they descended to 
the ease sans géne of Diogenes’ tub for this world, plus the 
expectation of an eternal reward in the world to come, which 
reward, consisting in part of a golden crown and a clean white robe, 
they would find themselves but ill-fitted to enjoy. 

It may be urged that neither of these ideals, neither that of 
the natural nor of the spiritual man, suits our age and country. 
Sufficient for simple times and sunny lands, the philosopher’s cloak 
is too scanty to cover our many modern needs. Let the past be 
passed and gone. Let the dead bury their dead. What is Hecuba 
to us, or what were we to Hecuba—thousands of years ago? 

Nor do we any longer strive to merit heaven by neglecting earth, 
nor to raise our nature by degrading it, but, accepting every good 
gift as coming from above, seek to improve our talent in this world, 
as given for it, believing faithful work here to be a better preparation 
for hereafter than idly to centre our thoughts on the “ articulus 
mortis,” as if therein lay the whole duty of man. As the tree falls 
so let it lie—as we have lived, so shall we die, and dying give an 
account, not of our last moments only, but of the whole tenor of 
our life. ‘ La mort est le bout, pas le but de la vie.” 

The poverty for which we here seek some crumbs of comfort is 
not that of the uncultured poor whose daily toil and prayer is for daily 
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bread, but of those whose tastes and minds tell them that man shall 
not live by bread alone—the gentle poor, the poor among the rich, 
those who once were rich and now are poor, though in contact more 
or less close with that wealth which they no longer share—a daily 
growing class, counting in its ranks many helpless women—truly the 
poor in spirit of a material age. 

Still, aided by Christian resignation to bear our burden, may we 
not accept the help of philosophy to discover what of real good may 
be in seeming evil? Appearances are proverbially deceptive ; a ques- 
tion turned may be its own or may prove to demand a different answer. 
The weight of most things lies in opinion—gaining that, and be it 
our own alone, the relative position of much alters towards us. What 
do we feel? The thing itself, or our own sensation? Our own true 
sensation, or the association which ideas often wholly foreign to it 
impart. The philosopher with lit lamp sought at noonday for an 
honest man ; let us borrow his lamp to search for a wise man whom 
we may haply find among the poor. 

Man declares himself lord of the creation, though to this claim 
some doubters have put their mark of interrogation. Montaigne 
says: “Quand je joue 4 ma chatte qui scait si elle ne passe son 
temps de moi plus que je ne fois de elle?” We say we possess 
our possessions, but may not the cumbrous machinery of civili- 
sation, growing daily more complicated, threaten to become lord 
of its master? Is not life itself daily more merged and lost in the 
countless appliances that minister to its convenience, making 
comfort itself a weariness to the flesh? If forced to resign much 
that we see others possess, may we not be freer to possess our- 
selves, our time and thoughts? It was not from poverty that Martha 
was careful about many things. 

To whom much is given, of him will much be required by 
his fellow-men, as well as by the Giver. ‘Noblesse oblige,” 
“ Richesse oblige,” but poverty has a dispensation ; “‘Gaudeamus 
igitur pauperes dum sumus.” The individual as such (an und fiir 
sich), unclothed upon by rank, wealth, or power, enjoys the 
immense independence of insignificance. He may live his own 
life, think his own thoughts, without responsibility to a criticising 
or imitating public. He may take his ease in his inn without 
fear of being called on, a host in all but the reckoning, to spend 
time and substance in entertaining powers and principalities. Free 
to go and come, does he always recognise and enjoy this glorious 
freedom? Preparing himself for the battle, does he wisely refuse 
Saul’s heavy armour and take five pebbles from the brook instead ? 
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Or, assuming a burden not his own, does he, with “‘ Dame Mouche,” 
bestow thankless labour and unrequited toil on the lumbering 
coach of church and state ? 

As a Nobody he is unit of that monster sum total Everybody— 
the Public—that great Leviathan for whom all things on earth are 
said and done, to whom all greatness bows. What conqueror would 
care to come if not received by an applauding multitude? What 
queen would pass in jubilee procession through deserted streets ? 
What forms the great, chief feature of every pageant, but those them- 
selves who go out for to see? Lastly, to whom do poet, artist, 
thinker entrust their fame? No more to king or patron, nor will 
they await the verdict of future posterity while appeal can be made 
to a present public—great arbiter of fate and fame—each member of 
which, apart, may be as insignificant as the atom of old that formed 
the Universe. Again, we speak of one thing belonging to this 
particular man, another to that one. But is it so? “He vainly 
seeks who having cannot hold,” and how much of what is called 
his own does each enjoy? Often, like the idols of old, eyes has he, 
but he cannot see the beauties spread around—ears has he, but 
he hears not the “music of the spheres.’ A stranger comes, an 
unwelcome and unbidden guest, to take freely of that hidden feast 
from which the master is shut out. 

Hearken to an allegory. Ina certain sea there stands a certain 
rock, owned by a certain feudal lord, who in a given year yielded 
his seignorial rights to five sheep in consideration of five pounds 
yearly to be paid to him as lord, by them, their heirs or representa- 
tives. During that year there came a certain painter, who, seizing 
the beauties of that rock, transferred them to a picture which 
brought to him a thousand pounds, and will be to him a monument 
“ere perennius.” ‘Tell me I pray thee, who then was lord of that 
rock by right divine ? 

What, then, is the inheritance of the poor? Freedom as one— 
power as all. Freedom from the cares, responsibilities, and illusions 
of possession, freedom of the spiritual life from subjection to the 
material. Power which for weal or woe is passing surely and rapidly 
from the few to the many—from the gifted and the great to the mass 
of humanity, and which, wielded by that mighty mass, is powerful as 
the Fate which ruled the gods of old. 

But without the joys and ease of life, is this not but a younger 
brother’s portion? True, the younger brother’s portion may seem 
less a heritage than the means to gain one, but if it gain him that 
treasure within which fortune can neither give nor take away, can he 
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be called the least favoured of her children? ‘Die goldne Kette 
gieb mir nicht :” 
‘¢ Gieb sie dem Kanzler den du hast, 
Und lass ihn noch die goldne Last 
Zu andern Lasten tragen,” 
We spoke of the poor in spirit. May a few last words be offered 
to those among them whose losses are not only of worldly wealth ? 
“Was sich die Jugend wiinscht hat man im Alter die Fiille.” 
But how different does the prayer of opening life seem to the answer 
at its close! Personal happiness, so passionately desired, so im- 
periously claimed at life’s outset, is often then sought, not indirectly 
as a subjective condition, but directly from the outer world, as a 
possession to be found and grasped in passing events and circum- 
stances. Our own personality, at first to us the measure of all things, 
our centre and circle alike, throws its shadow over all, obscuring our 
vision and narrowing our view. But when taught by experience that 
happiness is no outer possession but an inner state, to be found not 
in self but in escape from self—by giving, not claiming—the soul, 
jealous of its independence, no longer gives, but only lends itself to 
passing questions and events ; while the heart, merging its own happi- 
ness in that of others, dearer than self, ceases to make personal 
claims on life, delighting in the reflected joys of love given and duty 
done. Ask those, who ripened by sorrow and trial have overcome 
by accepting the bitterness of their lot, who by perfect resignation 
have gained possession of their own soul and have tasted that pecu- 
liar richness and depth which sorrow borne and trial passed impart 
to life, if in this resignation there is not a calm and peace of heart, a 
width and steadfastness of mind, the joys of which far exceed the 
fevered, passionate, personal aspirations of early years. 
** Ueber allen Gipfeln 
Ist Ruh ; 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde : 


Warte nur, balde, 
Ruhest du auch,” 


M. LEIGHTON 
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MARLITT. 


N June 22 last died Marlitt, one of the most popular of modern 

German novelists. She had the rare good fortune to make a 

hit at once with her first novel, ‘‘Gold-Else,” and to receive for it 

within a hundred pounds of the sum Thackeray got for his “ Esmond.” 
And yet it was by a chance that “ Gold-Else” found a publisher. 

The real name of Marlitt was Eugenie John, and she was the 
youngest daughter of a mercantile family in Arnstadt, a little Thur- 
ingian town in the principality of Sondershausen. Her father, Ernst 
John, preferred sketching and painting to standing behind the counter 
and keeping his ledgers. He excelled in crayon drawings, copies of 
antiques. Her mother had been a beauty, had a romantic turn, and 
always remained a devourer of fiction. Ernst had married her for her 
face, not for her domestic qualities, and she made him a good-looking 
but certainly not a managing housewife. The father’s crayon drawings 
drew away his attention from the business, and the mother’s novel- 
reading diverted her mind from the housekeeping, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the business declined and the domestic arrange- 
ments got into disorder. The children inherited their parents’ tastes 
and aversion to business. One of the daughters who died early was 
skilful in the manufacture of artificial flowers, and a son, Hermann, 
modelled, and carved in alabaster. 

Eugenie John was born on December 5, 1825, on the very day 
on which the birthday celebration of the prince took place, and at 
the moment when the trumpeters blew a blast in honour of the reign- 
ing prince from the balcony of the town hall on the opposite side of 
the market-place to the shop of the John family. Giinther I, of 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, was born in 1760, and Arnstadt was the 
summer residence of the family. _ 

Eugenie was a bright child, with dark curly hair, intelligent eyes, 
and pretty dimples in her cheeks, graceful in her movements, and in 
after years accounted, when at Vienna, one of the best dancers in that 
dancing capital. But she never can have been pretty: whatever charm 
there may have been in her face was due to expression, Her photo- 
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graphs and engraved portraits are devoid of hint that there was beauty 
in her features. 

She possessed a talent for music and a good voice, and it was in 
this direction that she turned in the hopes of making her way, when 
the depressed condition of the family made it necessary for each to 
do something towards gaining a livelihood. 

In 1841, when Eugenie was sixteen, the princely family were at 
Arnstadt in the summer, not Ginther I., whose trumpeters had pro- 
claimed the nativity of Eugenie whilst honouring the birthday of their 
sovereign, but Giinther II., his son, in whose favour he had resigned 
a few years previously, 1835, on his marriage with the Princess 
Mathild of Hohenlohe-Oehringen. The young princess was a kindly 
and generous patroness of art, and old Ernst John took courage to 
entreat her Serene Highness to help in the cultivation of the talent of 
his daughter, Eugenie, whom he destined for the stage. 

The same afternoon, the princess sent the bass singer, Krieg, of 
the Court opera company, which had come with the princely suite to 
Arnstadt, to test the girl’s powers. ‘There was no other instrument 
in the house but an old spinet, and Krieg threw it open and struck 
the keys contemptuously. He felt very sure that where no pianoforte 
was found, there musical ability would be raw and undeveloped. 
But when Eugenie raised her voice and sang, he changed his opinion. 
She had a powerful and clear organ, and, though uncultivated, it 
possessed remarkable natural flexibility. As he reported favourably 
to the princess, she sent for the girl, heard her herself, was pleased, 
and promised to provide for her technical education. Eugenie 
followed her patroness to Sondershausen, where she was placed in the 
upper girls’ school, and was given special instruction in singing and 
piano-playing. The girl had so much natural brilliancy, such en- 
thusiasm and eagerness to make her way, that not only the family 
but the masters anticipated that she would make her mark when she 
appeared on the stage. 

From Sondershausen, at the expense of the princess, Eugenie 
went to Vienna, where she continued her studies, and then came to 
Leipzig to go through a finishing course at the Conservatory. But, 
unfortunately, at this time a slight deafness manifested itself, which, 
however, she could not believe to be other than a transitory infirmity, 
due toacold. She ventured to make her déu¢ on the Leipzig stage, 
and—sang out of tune. The audience listened at first with forbear- 
ance, attributing her bad singing to nervousness ; but when, in a 
second air, she became discordantly flat, they lost patience, and by 
unmistakable signs gave the poor girl to understand that she was 
unacceptable. 
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Disappointment, humiliation, mortified pride, cast her into the 
deepest discouragement. The ambition of her life was blighted, and 
no other career offered. Meanwhile the family circumstances had 
become desperate. Her brother, who was at the university, studying 
for a learned profession, was obliged to leave because his father was 
unable to maintain him there. His career also seemed blasted. He 
was a man of some talent, and of literary tastes, but was either 
deficient in imagination or in energy. He became, finally, teacher of 
modern languages in the Gymnasium at Arnstadt. He never did 
anything in literature deserving of notice. 

Eugenie had made her first and last appearance on the stage. 
She withdrew, covered with mortification, to hide her head, and eat 
out her heart in the privacy of her own uncomfortable home. In 
after life, she had the satisfaction of seeing her favourite niece gifted 
with a voice like her own, and qualifying to distinguish herself in an 
art which had been sealed to her. 

The Princess of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen pitied the poor girl, 
and, to soften to her the sharpness of her disappointment, offered her 
a situation about her person as companion and reader. Eugenie 
thankfully accepted the offer, and was at once translated from her 
impoverished home and the little commonplace society of the 
trading class in a petty Saxon town to the pomp, culture, and 
etiquette of a German court. German princes are either Durchlaucht 
—Transparencies, or £r/aucht—Illuminated. The princess was a 
Transparency, or, as we render it, Serene Highness. The courts of 
the petty princes have much punctilio about them, and only such 
persons as are hoffahig, who by their birth and position are qualified, 
are admitted into these exclusive circles. Now the line in Germany 
between the noble or gentleman and the citizen is very sharp, and 
there is no passing from the lower to the higher without a patent from 
the sovereign, and the adoption of the voz before the patronymic. 

Engenie John had recovered somewhat of her wounded self- 
esteem, and she chafed at the slights, or imaginary slights, to which 
she was subjected at court. She was only a John, not a Von John, 
and a salaried servant. There was, indeed, a Baron von John in 
the Austrian army, who distinguished himself later in Italy ; 
but Eugenie could not claim relationship with him. The little 
etiquettes, the formalities, the order of precedence, all proved 
irksome to the morbid mind of the girl, who could not forgive that 
she was thrust into the background by little nobles and gentlefolk 
whose intellectual powers were far short of her own. It was probably 
in the court of Sondershausen that she was brought into contact with 
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pietists, strict puritans of narrow sympathies. Those who have read 
“‘Gold-Else” will recall the bitterness with which she describes the 
hangers-on in a small court; her disgust at pietism crops up in 
other novels, notably in “The Old Maid’s Secret” and in “The 
Princess of the Heath.” 

As a distinguished German authoress said to the writer of this 
notice, “ Marlitt was a XAvanke See/e, had a morbid mind, and an 
unforgiving spirit. She attacked those who had offended her with 
remorseless animosity, painting them—caricatured—in her tales under 
the thinnest disguise, so that every one who knew the court could 
recognise whom she drew.” 

The pietists whom she attacks she considers to be hypocrites. It 
was inconceivable to her that there could be religious earnestness ; 
she regarded the profession of religion as evidence of hypocrisy. 

Sondershausen is a very small capital, numbering under six 
hundred inhabitants, lying at the foot of the great Schloss that 
occupies a height above the town, a palace that was begun in 1538, 
a vast edifice of irregular shape, and with towers. On one side of 
the castle is the extensive park, very generously thrown open to the 
public, and the court band performed in it on Sunday and festival 
evenings. 

The late Prince Giinther I., who had been deposed or had resigned 
in 1835, had shaken himself free from all the restraints of decorum. 
He had filled the palace with officials, and published his court 
calendar with the list of them all, and their order of precedence. 
The principal offices were filled with his natural children, of whom 
there were plenty. He used to ramble about his park in the evenings, 
pipe in mouth, flirting with the prettiest girls, and wrestling with any 
man who would stand up to him. But with the elevation of his son 
to the little sovereignity decorum returned, and perhaps a little 
extra stiffness to make amends for the great laxity under the old 
Giinther. 

The town and castle are prettily situated in the valley of the 
Wipper, among well-wooded hills. 

The princes of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen are descended from 
the Counts of Schwarzburg, a very ancient Thuringian race. The 
Sondershausen branch became princely in 1697. 

Whilst in attendance on the princess, Marlitt, or Eugenie John, 
as we must call her, for she had not as yet assumed the name by 
which she became known in literature, accompanied her patroness to 
the principality of Hohenlohe, and stayed at Oehringen, the residence 
of the parents of the princess. Hohenlohe is a high, bald, and 
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thinly peopled tract of land in Franconia ; the princes are also Counts 
of Gleichen, and, since 1861, Dukes of Ujest in Upper Silesia, with 
a seat in the Prussian Upper House. . The little town of Oehringen, 
where is the palace, lies on the Ohrn, between Stuttgart and Hall. 
Eugenie likewise accompanied her mistress on an excursion into the 
Bavarian Alps, and to the Schleier See and Munich. 

As a safety-valve to her annoyance and irritation, Eugenie John 
began to keep a volume of verses, which she called. her Herbarium, 
in which she poured forth her troubles in lines of tolerable poetry. 
The Herbarium certainly contained many poetic flowers of the genus 
Wormwood. 

Towards her patroness Eugenie was always respectful, and bore 
her real affection. In 1855, whilst staying at Friedrichsruhe with the 
princess, she entered into correspondence with School- Director Kern, 
of Ulm, and he perceived the genius in the girl, and encouraged her 
to write, though he was unable to obtain a publisher for her verses. 
It was not, however, till ten years later that she made her first 
appearance in print. 

It is pretty evident from her writings, which transparently veil 
her own trials, troubles, experiences, and undisguisedly reveal her 
prejudices, that about this time she formed a hopeless attachment 
towards a man, probably her superior in rank. The hopelessness of 
her passion, instead of softening and sweetening her heart, made it 
more impatient, angry, and bitter. Her irritability became vexatious, 
and her marked sensitiveness rendered her impracticable, so that the 
princess was reluctantly obliged, in 1863, to request her to retire 
from her position on a small pension. 

She obeyed, she could not do other, without resentment against 
her patroness, but nursing bitter anger against those to whose influence 
she attributed her disgrace. 

This second humiliation, and the reduction of her means, 
happened inopportunely. Her father was without means, her 
brothers were in no better circumstances, and they had an uncle 
dependent on them. Eugenie’s small pension served to keep them 
all in the necessaries of life. Perhaps at this period of her life she 
shines in the noblest light, for she was most unselfish in her devotion 
to her impoverished family. She lived with her married brother, 
Alfred John. A year or two later a fresh disaster fell on her. . The 
princess lost her fortune through some unlucky investment, and was 
no longer in a position to pay Eugenie the pension, as promised. 

Now ensued a period of the severest privation, and anxiety for 
the future. But it was the destitute condition in which the family 
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was that spurred Eugenie to attempt literary work. Something must 
be done to relieve their distress, and in a cold room in winter, in 
which she was unable to afford -a fire, she wrote two stories, “ The 
Twelve Apostles ” and “ The Schoolmaster’s Daughter.” 

It is to this period of privation that is attributed the commence- 
ment of that infirmity—rheumatism or gout—with which she was 
ever after afflicted, but it probably only developed what lurked already 
in the system. Her previous deafness was doubtless attributable to 
the same origin. This deafness now increased, and she became at 
length, not exactly stone deaf, but so deaf as only to be able to hear 
when shouted to close to her ear. 

When her two stories were written out neatly, with her final 
corrections, she entrusted them to her brother to post for her. As he 
passed the window with the packet, he held them up to her, as she 
looked anxiously forth. ‘*Oh, my poor, poor children!” said she. 
‘What will befall them in this wide, rude world?” The packet was 
addressed to Keil, editor of the Gartenlaudbe, at Leipzig. 

The first was accepted ; not so the second, it was returned with 
the remark that Auerbach had worked that vein out, and her story of 
the Schoolmaster’s Marie was too close an imitation of his style to 
be accepted. This was in 1865. Encouraged by having one of her 
compositions taken, Eugenie now set zealously to work on a novel, 
“ Gold-Else,” in which she described her own experiences at the 
Court of Sondershausen. When it was finished she sent it to the 
Gartenlaube. Keil, the editor, bade the sub-editor look through it, 
and a few days later the latter returned him the MS. sealed and ready 
to post, “not suited,” to the authoress. 

“What is it like?” asked Keil. The sub-editor shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘ Nothing remarkable,” he answered ; “not above the 
ordinary level of female composition. It is all about Thuringia.” 

“Tam a Thuringian,” said Keil: “let me see ;” and he broke the 
seals, and began to read, not with the expectation of having to 
reverse the decision of his subordinate, but in order to refresh old 
recollections of his native forest land. He had not, however, read 
many pages before he discovered that the sub-editor had either been 
remiss in examining the MS., or had grievously lacked judgment. 
He read on the whole afternoon, and read till midnight. Next day 
he wrote to the authoress, accepting the novel, and proposing, besides 
the usual honorarium for the publication in the magazine, that she 
should share profits with him when it was published in book form. 

A very few years later Keil paid her £1,200 as half-profits. She 
was then a cripple, in constant pain. When she received the cheque, 
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she burst into a flood of tears, partly of joy in seeing that there was 
no more cause for pecuniary solicitude in the future, partly of sorrow 
as she reviewed the heartaches and humiliations out ot which 
“ Gold-Else ” had sprung. 

The pseudo-name of E. Marlitt, which she had assumed on first 
entering the walks of literature, she retained to the end. ‘‘Gold- 
Else” took with the people at once. It was interesting, somewhat 
sensational, passionate, and romantic. But it is not a great novel, it 
contains not a single character which will live, and no situations so 
striking as indelibly to stamp themselves on the memory. It reveals no 
power to sound the depths of the human heart. In a notice of 
Marlitt, in a number of the Gartendaube, after her death, the editor says, 
“Whoever on a Friday in March 1866 happened to pass down the 
K6nig Strasse in Leipzig, would have been arrested by a striking 
scene. Ata street corner where stood the office of our magazine, 
only erected two years previously, stood a number of people-— 
essentially of #he people, leaning against the railings, sitting on the 
steps, reading the just issued number of the Gartenlaube. That 
was at a time when heavy storm-clouds lowered over Germany, and 
when the news of the day was awaited with breathless anxiety. And 
yet, the scene was unlike that which took place outside the offices of 
the daily journals. There was no eager scanning of telegrams by 
financiers, no search among advertisements by men out of employ, it 
was simply men and women of the people devouring with feverish 
avidity the last chapters of ‘ Gold-Else.’” 

Marlitt’s future was assured. She closed with an offer of Keil 
that whatever she wrote should go to his magazine, and that she 
should write for no other publisher. He had behaved honourably to 
her, not taking advantage of her inexperience at the first, and she 
repaid. his honourable dealing by holding fast to her engagement, 
and refusing more advantageous offers made to her by other 
publishers. 

Her next production was “ Blue Beard,” in 1866; but her second 
novel, “The Old Maid’s Secret * (Das Geheimniss der alten Mamsel), 
is, in the opinion of the writer, by far her best work. It represents 
the struggles of a young girl brought up amid the straitest puritanical 
bonds, striving for more light and air and breadth of sympathy. 
Into it are woven some of her childish frolics in the old house in the 
market-place at Arnstadt; her scrambles among the attics, and 
exploration of hidden cupboards and nailed-up coffers, after old 


papers. 
Then came “Reichsgrafin Gisela,” in 1869, and “ Heide- 
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prinzesschen” (The Princess of the Heath), in the ensuing year. 
This opens with a charming description of the North German sandy, 
heather-covered plain, dotted with tumuli, ‘‘ Huns’ graves.” But an 
English reader cannot see much that is pleasant in the love-making 
of an uncle and his niece. Here is a scene from it—to us repulsive. 
“* At the foot of the mound he remained stationary : ‘What! will you 
not advance a step towards me, Leonore?’ he exclaimed. ‘Uncle!’ 
escaped my lips. With a few strides he reached me on the mound, a 
smile played about his lips. ‘Strange maiden, what wild imagina- 
tion has carried you away? Do you suppose that a mere uncle 
would be so eager to pursue his little run-away niece?’ He softly 
clasped my two hands, and drew me down the hillock. ‘Now the 
storm drives over us harmlessly. I am no longer your uncle. I 
have seen your father, and have asked for other rights, and they 
have been granted. He has bidden me fetch you home—but one way 
lies before both of us, Leonore, betwixt us only your will interposes. 
Have you no other name to give me than Uncle?’ ‘Eric!’ I 
shouted, and threw my arms around his neck.” And so on—with 
mutual hugs and kisses. “The Second Wife” is extravagant. 
Marlitt’s later novels show a steady decline in power. Her last work 
is unfinished, but will be completed from her notes, and published 
next year. 

Marlitt’s stories are sensational, like Mrs. Henry Wood, she carries 
on the reader’s interest from beginning to end, and she has consider- 
able descriptive skill; but they do not instruct, do not provoke 
thought, and show no deep insight into character. She can show 
hate change into love, but not a moral transformation. 

Her success with the pen enabled her to build a house, which 
she called Marlittheim, on elevated ground above Arnstadt ; a pleasant 
abode, erected in the common, prevailing style of German villa, with 
a belvedere at the side, from which a fine view is commanded. The 
building was carried out under the supervision of her brother Alfred, 
who was master in the Middle School at Arnstadt. Her delight in 
taking possession of her house was qualified by suffering, as at the 
same time her malady took sharp hold of her, and gradually deprived 
her of the power of locomotion. Her brother and his wife lived 
with her, so also did her aged father, and the greatest care and affec- 
tion surrounded her. Her workroom was on the ground floor, but 
she liked to roll her wheeled chair into the garden, and sit musing 
by the hour under a favourite chestnut, or she would be carried up 
to the room at the top of the belvedere, whence she could see the 
distant prospect of the lovely Thuringian woods and hills. 
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On one occasion, as she was being brought down from her look- 
out chamber, in a new carrying-chair, it gave way, and she was pre- 
cipitated down the steps and severely injured. This accident 
confined her for long to her bed, and prevented her from continuing 
the story of “The Lady with the Carbuncles,” on which she was 
engaged at the time. When she resumed her pen, it was by an effort 
of will in the midst of sharp suffering. She never thoroughly got 
over this fall, and it doubtless hastened her end. In October 1886 she 
was laid up with inflammation of the ribs, followed by other internal 
complications. She received transient relief from the use of massage, 
but she gradually failed, and died at the end of June last, uttering 
with her last breath the name of her beloved brother Alfred. 

Marlitt’s workshop was, as already said, a room on the ground 
floor. Before the window stood her table, on which was a handsome 
inkstand, the gift of the princess, a thermometer, and a telescope, 
with which she could amuse herself by looking at the distant 
mountains and woods in the intervals of composition. The chief 
ornament of the room was a rich, inlaid, antique secrétaire or cabinet, 
with handsome brass work about it. In this she kept her treasures, 
memorials pleasant and painful of the past, her diary, her Herbarium, 
old letters, and sundries consecrated by recollections. The walls 
were adorned with some family portraits and crayon drawings by her 
father. The old man often came into his daughter’s room and 
occupied an arm-chair by the stove provided forhim. There he sat 
in silence, watching her write, and glad to catch an occasional smile 
and nod from her. 

Marlitt kept her MS. in a locked leather portfolio, and allowed 
no one to see any of it till the work on which she was engaged was 
complete. So particular was she on this point, that on one occasion 
when a sheet of her MS. fell on the floor, and was picked up by her 
sister-in-law, Marlitt, thinking she had skimmed its contents, tore it 
to pieces and threw it into the wastepaper basket. When, however, 
a novel was done, then, at eight o’clock punctually in the evening, 
she rolled her wheeled chair into the room where sat her brother and 
sister-in-law, her MS. on her lap, and began to read it to them. Till 
this moment, although living with her in the closest communion of 
thought and interest, they had been told nothing of its contents, and 
sometimes did not even know the title of the work on which she was 
engaged. 

Her relations, knowing how sensitive she was, never allowed her 
to see unfavourable criticisms of her work, and no notice of herself 
which was not complimentary. Possibly the vexation and pain which 
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4 severe review would cause might have paralysed her imagination, 
and taken the heart out of her work. Her brother and sister desired 
to spare her vexation, but we may well doubt whether it would not 
have been better for her to have seen that her writings did not meet 
with universal admiration, and were not regarded as likely to live as 
classical works. 

Not only was adverse criticism withheld from her, but she was kept 
in the most rigid seclusion from the world. She saw no one but 
her own family circle. The inevitable result was, that she exhausted 
her past experiences and made no fresh observations of character, her 
creations became more puppets than men and women, and her 
incidents were drawn with exaggeration. ‘The reality which was one 
charm of her earliest novels evaporated. 

She never drew a character which will live ; she managed in most 
of her tales to introduce a “ Xvanke Seele,” and it need hardly be 
said from whom she painted it. 

If we may compare Marlitt’s productions with the works of two 
other famous German novelists, Frau von Hillern and Fanny 
Lewald—the latter, however, by birth a Jewess—we would say that 
she never approaches the rugged grandeur of the “ Geir Wally” or 
the spiritual pathos of the “ Arz der Seele” of the former ; but then she 
never falls as low as her “Sie kommt doch” and “ Aus eigener 
Kraft.” She never called up such a figure as Fanny Lewald’s 
** Maiden of Hela,” or showed such an insight into the depths of the 
human soul. But she stands far in advance of most of the female 
and many of the male novelists of Fatherland. She is never dull and 
never gross. 

S. BARING GOULD. 
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SAMOTHRACE. 


AMOTHRACE, like Delos, was one of the great centres of 
ancient worship in the Grecian Archipelago. This huge 
mountain mass, rising to a height of 6,000 feet straight out of the 
sea, must have been always awe-inspiring, and no wonder that in 
olden days it was looked upon as a fitting spot for the worship of 
those mysterious gods, the Kabiri, the Sons of Vulcan, in whom we 
find a trace of that strange doctrine of the Trinity which had its 
birth far off in central Asia. Samothrace, too, was the reputed 
birthplace of Dardanus, the founder of the Trojan Empire, and of 
Jason and Harmonia, the children of Zeus and Electra. 

It was during the Ptolemaic age that Samothrace played its most 
distinguished part as a religious centre, and at the time when St. Paul 
cast anchor off its coast the row of temples which nestled under the 
mighty mountain must have been in their full glory ; the ruins are 
there still, The magnificent piles, which the Ptolemies erected beside 
the sacred stream which still flows by the ruined walls, the extreme 
solitude of the place, its utter desolation, even now fill one with an 
undefined feeling of awe. An unsophisticated race has still its 
dwellings on the sacred slopes of Samothrace in the heart of that 
giant mountain, which with its four snow-capped summits forms one 
of the best-known landmarks of the Grecian sea, commanding a view 
on one side which extends to Mount Olympus, and on the other side 
over the battle-fields of Troy. This race will always remain isolated 
from the great world, for Samothrace is now, as it was in Pliny’s time, 
the “ most harbourless of islands.” There were three or four cottages 
at the open roadstead where we landed, and about a dozen boats 
were drawn up on the beach, for when the north wind blows no 
boat can ride at anchor there. The solitary village lies hidden 
away in the mountain, about an hour’s ride from the shore. It 
consists of about 150 low brown cottages with mud roofs, scarcely 
distinguishable from the bare rocks around them, whilst the ruins of a 
medizeval fortress, and a church of modern construction, rise above 
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these houses, and, with the exception of these, the village possesses 
no features whatsoever. 

Far above rose the mysterious heights, all black with clouds and 
pouring down a perfect hurricane of wind, as we approached. Wind 
is the curse of Samothrace, and it is so violent at times that it bursts 
in the ill-fitting doors, and carries off the mud roofs with the intensity 
of its force. So no wonder the women do their best to check the blasts 
which torment them by casting holy water into the waves, and by 
lighting mysterious fires on the hills with muttered incantations 
known only to a few, perhaps a relic of that strange worship which 
once flourished amongst them. 

We appropriated to ourselves the cleanest of many dirty houses, 
and remorselessly, after the fashion of travellers in the East, 
drove out the occupants from their home, pitched our own beds, 
and then sallied forth to make acquaintance with the inhabitants. 
The dignity we always try to assume on like occasions was very difficult 
to maintain in this village, as we toiled up and down the beds of 
torrents with all the eyes of the place focussed upon us, in perpetual 
dread lest a species of pig peculiar to the place, small indeed, but 
with goat-like hairs, should in terror charge through our legs and bring 
us to dire confusion. 

The women looked weird enough, and handsome, with loose 
locks of hair hanging down their cheeks like whiskers, women with 
sharp shrill voices accustomed to hold converse with one another 
from one end of the village to the other. Out from among the men 
stepped forth a man with pleasant face, Christos was his name, and 
after appropriating us hurriedly, sketched for us his history; telling us 
how he had come to Samothrace years ago to act as schoolmaster; how 
he had in the first instance married the daughter of Father George, the 
chief priest of the island ; how he had been appointed ¢efitropos, or 
churchwarden ; how his first wife had died ; how he had taken to 
himself a second and much prettier spouse ; and how he had two 
Samothracian mothers-in-law. Poor man, we pitied him for this 
double infliction, and when we knew him well enough to express our 
condolences on this point, he replied in a mild sweet way peculiarly 
his own, “‘ the fates have been kind to me in most things; they do not 
permit any one individual to be altogether happy.” 

The new Mrs. Churchwarden, as she is always called, is indeed a 
lovely creature, and her husband adores her. ‘“ My one grief,” said 
he, “is that she is entirely uneducated and refuses to learn; my old 
wife could read very nicely, and was learning to write when Charon 
took her. Do impress upon her in every way you can the advantages 
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of education.” But we soon found out that since not only her own 
mother, but also mother-in-law number one, backed her up in her 
refusal to learn, and as they with their bare legs and unkempt 
hair were always to be found squatting in the churchwarden’s house, 
there was little use in our pressing the point. 

We made haste to accomplish sundry expeditions on Samothrace 
during the early days of our stay, as Easter week was approaching, a 
time when even the mules have a holiday. On these the church- 
warden was our constant companion. Of course, the first was to the 
ruins cf the deserted shrines of the Kabiri ; and as we lunched by a 
well under a spreading plane-tree, with fragments of temple orna- 
ments strewn around us, we talked of the grand scenes once enacted 
at this spot, when Philip of Macedon and his wife were initiated into 
the sacred mysteries, and when pilgrims flocked hither from all parts 
of Hellas to worship and offer their gifts at these shrines. 

A second expedition was to certain hot springs, which bubble up 
out of the mountain-side, and are considered wonderfully efficacious 
in curing every disease. In the vicinity numerous traces of pottery 
pointed to the existence here of a population in ancient times, and a 
knowledge of these streams, though nowhere can I find any classical 
allusion to them ; but the place names and legends show that in 
former ages these waters were used. We passed a rock called “the 
Archon’s Spot,” which, according to the inhabitants, is the point to 
which the rich, who once frequented these baths, extended their con- 
stitutionals. The first bath, and the one most in repute, is a circular 
hole in the rock, and is known as the “fish bath” from the close resem- 
blance between the smell of its waters and that of decayed fish. It is 
very hot indeed, often hot enough to boil eggs, and a terrible tragedy 
occurred here a short time ago. Theodore Lathekos, an old man of 
seventy, being afflicted with rheumatism, came here by himself to 
bathe. He was missing for some time, but at last was discovered 
boiled to rags in the fish bath. I have no doubt whatsoever of the 
truth of this story, for his son, now demarch of Samothrace, told it 
to me before a large audience as we sat watching a dance on Easter 
Sunday, and each bystander had some horrible detail to add 
respecting the appearance of the poor old man when taken from his 
fatal bath. 

A third expedition we madé bears wholly on the life of the 
Samothracians of to-day. It was to a valley called by the pleasing 
name of “the Garden Village of Xeropotamos,” which lies on the 
southern slopes of the mountain. And inasmuch as no one is rich 
and no one is poor in Samothrace, it has fallen to the lot of each 
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family to possess three acres and a mule in this happy valley. On 
each holding is erected a rude shanty, most of them consisting 
of brambles covered with mud, with a tiny round mud oven hard 
by in which the cooking is done. Thither in summer-time the 
inhabitants migrate in a body to escape from the intolerable heat of 
their shadeless village, and to revel amid orchards, lovely to look 
upon, of olives, apples, peaches, cherries, and apricots. When we 
were there these were all in full blossom, and it was a day of unspeak- 
able charm, one of those days when a Greek spring was upon every- 
thing—not the spring when one day is winter and the rest summer, 
but the gradual dawning of loveliness which can almost be seen 
creeping on to perfection. As yet only a few women had come out 
to Xeropotamos to look after their property; one of them had 
recently had a baby, and to her grief would be unable to return to 
the village for Easter. The infant’s cradle was as primitive as its 
surroundings: a trunk of a tree had been cut in two, one half of 
which had been hollowed out as a cradle for little Forty—for, having 
been born on the day of the Forty Martyrs, his name was thus 
chosen—the other half formed a trough for the pigs. The poor 
mother had been very ill, and sought our advice, her only remedy 
having been a favourite Greek horror called “rat’s oil,” made by 
putting a tiny baby rat into a bottle Of oil, and allowing it to decom- 
pose inthe sun. This terrible oil is rubbed over the part affected, 
and the patient is perceptible from afar, and almost unbearable at 
close quarters. 

On climbing the hill above the garden village we came across the 
abodes of the charcoal-burners, but I fear charcoal-burning will soon 
cease to be a trade in this island, seeing that they have used up all 
their trees for this purpose, and now to obtain material they are dig- 
ging up the roots. Above the charcoal-burners, amid the rocks 
and the wild winds, dwell the shepherds of Samothrace, a hardy race, 
who know no comfort, no civilisation, returning to their homes but 
twice a year, for the Easter festival and for the raising of the Cross in 
September. 

One of the things which interested us most in the garden valley 
was the numerous primitive open-air altars, dignified by the name of 
churches indeed, and each dedicated to its own special saint. We 
took particular notice of one dedicated to St. John, which I will 
describe as a fair specimen of the rest. The sacred enclosure was 
marked off by a wall three feet high ; at one extremity of this stood a 
rude altar and some incense pots ; at the four corners four venerable 
trees spread their branches as a canopy over the shrine ; two olives 
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stood at the front, a plane-tree and an ivy-covered stump were 
behind. No one dares so much as to touch a leaf of these sacred 
trees, for if they do they are sure the saint will inflict on them some 
punishment. As an instance of the respect shown to these open-air 
altars, the churchwarden related how he had wished to cut down 
the trees at the corners of a similar shrine on his property, to use the 
wood for his own house ; and even though he promised to build with 
it a roof for the church before taking any of the wood for his own 
use, he could not get a workman to help him, and was forced to 
abandon his design. Close to the little shrine of St. John we sawa 
large branch lying, which would have made excellent firewood, but 
none durst touch it; a branch of ivy which had fallen from the 
stump was carefully laid by the side of the altar, and the widow 
Penelope, who always resides at Xeropotamos, and whose duty it is 
to sweep the mud floors and keep tidy several of these shrines, told 
us how a sacrilegious man had once cut wood from near a church, and 
shortly afterwards the punishment came in the shape of a big wound on 
his knee. She furthermore told us that olives are regularly gathered 
from the two trees, and are carefully kept apart to be converted into 
oil for sacred purposes, and to these trees the sick send their friends 
to tie up scraps of rag, hoping thereby to be miraculously relieved of 
their infirmity. 

Verily we had found here a survival of those ancient woodland 
shrines, such an one as was doubtless erected beneath the shade of 
the oak at Dodona, and -such as the forefathers of the present race 
consecrated to the woodland nymphs and deities, even as now they 
are thought to protect mankind from the evil spirits which haunt 
solitary places. It is the religious life of these modern Greeks 
which so distinctly connects them with their ancestors, and the 
widow Penelope, on hearing our muleteer utter an oath, consigned it 
*“‘ to the wild goats on the mountain,” as they did in ancient days. 

By the way, there are many wild goats on Samothrace, in the 
almost inaccessible heights of the mountain, and this is almost the 
only island now left in the Archipelago where these animals can now 
be found. In connection with these wild goats I heard a curious 
legend which accounts for their origin. An old woman lived on the 
mountain, and one spring she boasted that the cold of March could 
do her and her flocks no more harm ; whereat March was enraged 
and borrowed a day from his brother February, on which it froze so 
hard that all the old woman’s flocks were killed except a few goats 
she had secured in her cauldron. In her wrath she swore at the 
Almighty, and was turned into a certain stone, which the shepherds 
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still point out ; it rocks when the wind blows violently, and indicates 
thereby that the old woman is swearing still. This is why February 
has never more than 29 days at his disposal, and the wild goats on 
the mountain are the descendants of those kept alive in the cauldron. 

As the shades of evening were drawing on we left Xeropotamos, 
armed with a basket full of salads, and accompanied by a motley 
following of women, charcoal-burners, and shepherds returning to 
their homes to keep the great festival of Easter. 

“Red Thursday ” was an exceedingly busy day in every house in 
the village ; it is termed “red ” because on this day they dye all the 
eggs which during the long fast have been hard boiled and laid aside 
for Easter. On this day the housewives were busy rolling candles 
out of specially prepared beeswax for the ceremony in church, whilst 
others were busy whitewashing, others scrubbing, and it was with 
many apologies that we intruded upon these domestic scenes. Though 
rude outside, many of the Samothracian houses are exceedingly pretty 
within. All round the wall a carved ledge runs, on which the house- 
hold crockery is displayed; a prettily carved press occupies one side 
of the single room, in which the family linen is preserved ; on the 
walls are hung tastefully woven towels, the handiwork of the housewife; 
the niche for the saint is also elaborately carved, and the floor in 
front of the divan is spread with homespun rugs, radiant with stripes 
of green, blue, red, and yellow. By day the family bedding, which is 
spread on the floor by night, is neatly rolled up in one corner ; queer 
odds and ends of charms, blessed sprigs of basil, sacred water in 
phials, are hung about the room, and usually form the only known 
medicines of the Samothracians, who have neither doctor nor dispenser 
of drugs, only their superstitions and their quacks to heal them in 
the hour of sickness. Many invalids were brought prominently before 
our notice, and our fees were regularly paid in Easter eggs, two or 
three of which were considered sufficient remuneration for one visit 
and a dose of quinine. Amongst other things we learnt that the 
estimable race of wet nurses has no representative in Samothrace, 
and if a mother requires assistance in the nurture of her infant a 
she-goat is called in, and if the little Samothracian is not regular at 
his meals Nanny bleats piteously for her foster kid. The church- 
warden told us that during the fast last August a baby was being thus 
nurtured, when the question arose as to whether it was not a sin for 
a baby to drink that from which its elders were abstaining. Argue as 
he would on the relative sin of drinking goat’s and mother’s milk, our 
worthy friend could not convince the theologians of the village that 
there could be but little difference; the poor baby had to abstain, and 
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died. So bigoted are these folk that a man would sooner Steal his 
neighbour’s goat during Lent than commit the sin of drinking its 
milk. 

On Good Friday evening every oven in the village was heated for 
the baking of countless loaves of bread. No one appeared to have 
a thought beyond baking till darkness set in, and the hour for the 
great funeral service, the epitaphion, wasat hand. It was a very dark 
night indeed, and it was with difficulty that, with the aid of a lantern, 
we scrambled up the rugged path to the church in time for the solemn 
function. As we entered the brilliantly lighted church a strange 
sight met our gaze. Crowds were already collected in the nave, and 
on this occasion, for once only in the year, the women are to the 
fore, and not penned up in their latticed gallery ; for “‘ women must 
weep,” say they, “and sit at the tomb and watch, even as the Marys 
did.” So around the representation of our Saviour’s tomb in the 
centre of the church. sat crowds of women on their haunches, with 
their heads wrapped in clean white cloths, their babies on their knees, 
and chatting gaily with one another, as if they were at the theatre. 

The representation of the entombment stood on a large table in 
the middle of the nave ; the centre piece was of course a rude 
crucifixion, on either side of which two thieves looked down from a 
nest of candles, and over the whole table was spread a large picture 
of Christ’s tomb, covered with sprigs of basil. In front of this stood a 
handsomely bound “ gospel” for the faithful to kiss, and from beneath 
the table, which was furnished with a valance, pept out from time to 
time, wearily and sadly, the heads of five sick people, who had been 
placed there in the hopes of a cure. Unkempt, wild-looking herds 
from the mountains, our friends the charcoal-burners, and all the 
men, advanced in turn to kiss the “ gospel,” bringing their heads, as 
they did so, into dangerous proximity to the many candles. 

At length, from the dense mass of women surrounding the 
entombment, a voice of wailing arose, the sweet plaintive voice of a 
“ myrologista,” one of the hired mourners of Samothrace, whose 
vocation in life it is to sing death-wails at every funeral, and who is 
always hired to sing at this epitaphion service. She sang for the 
space of half an hour a metrical version of the Passion, as related to 
us in holy writ. ‘Though excessively sweet, the monotony would have 
exasperated one had it not been for the dramatic action she threw 
into her song, weeping where weeping was necessary, and triumphant 
as she closed her dirge and sang of the victory over sin and death. 

On the conclusion of this wail we went away, as did most of the 
congregation, though many pious women waited for the midnight 
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liturgy, and were prepared to watch by the tomb all night. Nay, 
even some of excessive piety refuse to leave the church until the 
conclusion of the first Resurrection Service on Easter Eve ; and 
the poor sick remained there too on the mattresses spread for them 
beneath the table, praying, fasting, and I fear in most cases aggravat- 
ing their maladies. 

During the three days before Easter, the fast of the Samothracian 
devotees is intense and terrible to witness ; for after their weary 
abstinence of forty days from all food, save bread, olives, and beans, 
their emaciated bodies are made now with a last supreme effort to 
abstain from all solid food for these three days, and to subsist only 
on tiny cups of coffee and water. Meanwhile, they go about their 
domestic avocations with double vigour, washing, scrubbing, 
baking, and living in eager expectation of the great Easter 
feast, and of the luscious lamb. A small boy of twelve, who acted 
as our muleteer on the occasion of our visit to the ruined 
shrines, retired from our presence as we lunched beneath a tree, 
remarking that it was a sin even to see people eating like we were, 
when Easter was so near. 

We had but little to do on Saturday, and, as the lanes and alleys 
of the village were intensely disagreeable with streams of blood from 
the slaughtered lambs, we wandered off alone to the solitary tiny 
monastery on the island, which is about an hour’s walk from the 
village. After losing our way several times, we asked a passing 
peasant to be our guide. Suddenly he turned round with the 
startling announcement, “ We are meeting St. Athanasius,” but instead 
of the presumably austere man who wrote that very condemnatory 
creed, we met a meek little man, carrying a sacred picture of the 
saint in question, adorned with gold coins, and set in red velvet ; he 
was accompanied by a boy with a large basket, and they were on 
their way from the monastery to the village to collect Easter offerings. 
Some would give cheese, others eggs, and others money, and from 
this collection the monastery of St. Athanasius reaps annually no 
small advantage. 

One monk, Agathangelos by name, is the sole occupant of the 
monastery now, the untenanted cells being occupied by a farmer and 
his family who till the monasticl and. The good man was asleep when 
we arrived, reposing after his exertions the night before in church, 
and preparing for what had to come, but he woke before we left and 
insisted on our taking coffee with him, and on our accepting an 
Easter offering of nuts. I never received so many presents in my 
life as I did in Samothrace. Of Easter eggs we were presented with 
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fifty-eight—tred ones, pink ones, yellow ones; besides these we got two 
legs of lamb, two bowls of beestings, and several barley loaves, and 
we always found it necessary to have our “antigifts” ready, when 
the women came with their presents of food. Almost anything would 
do; a European candie, a screw of tea or caviare, two or three needles, 
and on occasions of rare munificence an “antigift” of some object 
in sham jewellery was thought a handsome equivalent. These “ anti- 
gifts” are doubtless of a religious origin, for the priest in church, in 
return for a sprig of basil from Christ’s tomb, a blessed candle, or a 
phial of holy water, expects as an “antigift” (avridwpor), a coin to 
be placed on the tray an acolyte holds to receive the same. 

The great midnight service on Easter Eve, known as the first 
Resurrection Service, we watched from our own window, well know- 
ing how hot and disagreeable it would be in church, and how 
monotonous would sound the chanting when our eyes were heavy 
with sleep. Moreover, the sight from outside is by far the most 
interesting ; the night was pitch dark, and the innumerable brushwood 
fires which were lighted in all parts of the village shone on the 
excited inhabitants in a weird fashion as they rushed to and fro. 
Guns were let off, to the infinite terror of dogs, pigs, and donkeys ; 
bells clanged, people shouted, and night was hideous with this 
inharmonious concert. Sleep was out of the question, so we-sat 
up and watched. 

The service began at twelve and was not over till two, and then 
the huge bonfire near the church was lighted, and when its flames 
rose high into the air they cast into them the effigy of Judas Iscariot, 
being just a doll dressed up in quaint garb, and stuffed with gun- 
powder ; he naturally exploded with a loud report, which made every- 
body cheer, and then they retired to their several homes to gorge. 
Peace for a while rested over the village as they ate, and we slept 
slumbers which were soon to be broken by the angry quarrelling of 
dogs over the many and well-picked bones cast to them from the 
houses. After the scarcity of food incident on the long fast, these 
poor lean quadrupeds were wild with delight, and for the remainder 
of our stay in Samothrace their canine passions ran wild in the many 
contests which took place over the savoury morsels at their disposal. 

We attended the second Resurrection Service at midday on 
Easter, and very wearisome we found it, except when during the 
reading of the Gospel crackers were let off, to the mingled dismay and 
amusement of the assembled worshippers. Everything was excite- 
ment ; everybody chatted with his neighbour; nobody attended to 
the mumbling of the priests, who themselves looked as if they were 
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engaged in some theatrical performance with their tawdry robes of 
green, purple, and red ; even the chandeliers were not permitted to 
hang still, but needs must be swung to and fro, as if to add to the 
general feeling of unrest. Everybody held a candle in his hand, not 
always straight indeed, as long cataracts of grease down many backs 
testified. These candles are supposed to have been lit from the 
miraculous fire, which a fiction of the Eastern Church represents as 
springing from the facsimile of Christ’s tomb on Easter Sunday. 
“ Take, then, the flame from the eternal light, and praise Christ who 
is risen from the dead,” says the priest as he applies his lighted taper 
to each man’s proffered candle. After the service is over the women 
endeavour to convey their candles alight to their homes, often a 
process of some difficulty in windy Samothrace, for, say they, if they 
can succeed in so doing, it is a sign that all will prosper with them 
during the ensuing year. 

On a certain large flat roof, which has been thoughtfully provided 
with beams of befitting strength, the Samothracians assemble to 
dance after the church work is over. Theirs is a most peculiar dance, 
very slow, and consisting of one very large circle made up of some- 
times as many as 200 dancers. On this occasion I counted more 
than a hundred dancing at once. In the centre of this big circle sat 
the musicians and spectators, consisting of children busy painting 
their faces with the dye off Easter eggs, the aged and the infirm, and 
on this particular occasion two Europeans, who were in closer 
proximity than they cared for to odoriferous peasants and doubtful 
heads of hair. 

The women of Samothrace love the gayest of colours, red, green, 
yellow, and purple ; they are girt with handsome silver girdles, above 
which are jackets edged with fur and heavy with gold coins, whilst 
round their heads is bound a yellow kerchief like a crown. It is 
only the very oldest men who wear the single white petticoat, the 
tight-fitting skin gaiters, and the knitted skullcap which their fore- 
fathers wore ; the rising generation prefer the loose baggy trousers 
of the islands and the red fez. Theirs is the slow doleful Thracian 
dance, lacking the vivacity and the acrobatic evolutions so dear to the 
dancers in Southern Greece ; and so very slow was the progress of 
the huge circle round and round the extreme edge of the roof, and 
so very measured were their steps, that we wondered to ourselves 
whatever fascination they could find in such very mild gyrations. 

The churchwarden sat by our side and explained many inter- 
esting things to us in connection with the dance ; how at these 
times all the Samothracian love-making takes place, and engagements 
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are made in this wise. If aman wishes to get married he lets the 
fact be known by his regular appearance at the dance ; but it rests 
with the lady, inasmuch as they inherit all the property and houses 
in the island, to say the first word ; this word is said at the dance : 
and the next step is for the lady to send her mother to the young 
man’s mother to settle minor details and to fix the day for the 
betrothal. To illustrate this custom the churchwarden told us of the 
extreme difficulty he had had in obtaining a second wife. In vain he 
frequented the dance, no tender words were said to him, no aged 
relative knocked at his door with her message of love ; so at last in 
desperation, and relying on the fact that he was a man of substance, 
he took courage, and sent his first mother-in-law to his proposed 
second, and the two old ladies arranged the details, and at the same 
time, I have no doubt, the plan of campaign by which they were to 
hold their son-in-law in bondage, and which has turned out so very 
successfully. 

As the dance moved round and round us we looked eagerly at 
the faces to see if we could detect the novel sight of a female 
proposal, but though several looked cheerful and gay, I cannot 
conscientiously say that I have been the witness of so interesting an 
event. 

It was a disappointment to us not to be able to remain another 
Sunday in Samothrace, for on that day there was to be a wedding, at 
which, according to the churchwarden, many interesting ceremonies 
would be performed, including the Aoveyara, at which the bride- 
groom’s mother washes the bride’s head and binds it with a towel, an 
obvious survival of the bride’s bath of ancient days. Furthermore, 
on the day following the wedding, we should have seen the bride go 
to the well expressly to cast therein a copper coin, with a view to 
appease the water deitics, or Nereids, who are supposed by these 
modern Greeks to haunt the same. 

Certainly the Samothracians are endowed with a simplicity which 
it is difficult to find in these days of education, and of this excessive 
innocence certain evil-disposed individuals from the opposite main- 
land have from time to time taken advantage. The churchwarden 
related to us some of these incidents. How, on one occasion, there 
arrived a robber dressed as a monk, and calling himself Father 
Sothethios ; he assumed the air of piety to perfection, living in a 
cave on the mountain-side, eating, to all outward appearance, nothing 
but herbs, and covering himself in cold weather with only one 
blanket, avowing that the Holy Virgin gave him miraculous warmth. 
Miracles, in exchange for money, were wrought ; presents innumerable 
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were given to him, and one day Father Sothethios decamped with 
them all, soon after to be captured amongst a gang of thieves, and to 
be consigned to Smyrna gaol. 

Another individual played the same trick with equal success, 
calling himself St. Kosta; he harangued large audiences in a 
crowded room until the sweat rolled off his brow, which the pious 
women coliected with cotton wool and kept as a priceless charm. 
One day St. Kosta caused a dove to fly into church. “Seize her,” 
he cried ; “‘ she is the Holy Virgin.” At this the Samothracians were 
wrought to such a pitch of frenzy and excitement that they with one 
accord fell down and worshipped St. Kosta and his dove ; but he, 
too, in due course disappeared with much gain, and was accompanied 
in his flight by one of the prettiest of the Samothracian maidens. 

After the dance was over we took a hasty meal, and then were 
conducted by the churchwarden to pay a series of visits, each more 
trying than the last, from the fact that at each we had to eat hard- 
boiled eggs, and the task grew more burdensome by repetition. We 
were seated in the house of one of the leaders of this primitive 
society with eggs spread before us, red and yellow, when the door 
burst open, and in walked Father George, the chief priest ; as he 
entered he sang in a loud, gay voice, ‘Christ is risen,” and we all 
replied, “ He is risen indeed.” Whereupon he set to work to bless 
us ail with exceeding vehemence, for, having visited many of his 
flock that afternoon, and having been hospitably entertained by each, 
he had grown boisterous. Finally he settled down to a game of 
Easter eggs with our host, which is played in this fashion. You take 
an egg, and with it attack your neighbour’s with the point, saying as 
you do so, “Christ is risen”; if your egg is the first to break you 
lose and give it to your neighbour, but if the contrary happens, you 
put them both in your pocket and depart rejoicing. 

A true Samothracian storm was raging next day ; and a sight it 
was to see the good women, after the rain-cloud had passed over, 
with bare legs and lifted petticoats, rolling their roofs with great marble 
cylinders, and only those who, like us, have slept under mud roofs 
in wet weather, could appreciate the energy with which they apply 
themselves to this task. Archzeologists may be interested to know 
that most of these cylinders are made from the columns of the ruined 
temples of the Kabiri, and that there is a man at Samothrace whose 
trade it is to smooth the fluted drums of Doric columns that they 
may be more conveniently used for this purpose. 

We were to have left that day, but the storm naturally obliged us 
to postpone our departure, so we paid final visits to some of our 
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patients, to see the result of our amateur treatment. The diagnosis of 
one case puzzled us much. A young man lay on a mattress in his cot- 
tage, his hands and his feet burnt as if with fever. He appeared very 
weak, and stated as the cause of his ailment that he came from 
Imbros, that he had deserted an Imbriote girl for a Samothracian, and 
that in revenge she had cast over him a magic spell ; for six long years 
he had been in this condition, and he felt that he should die. We 
presented him with quinine and pills of special merit, and inquired 
of his wife further particulars concerning the spell. It would appear 
that the young minx from Imbros had sent her faithless swain what 
they term, in these parts, “a magic bundle.” On opening it he found 
therein bits of bone, hair, charcoal, and a portion of an old garment 
of his. This bundle had been studded with forty-one needles in the 
shape of a heart, and it had been the cause of their blighted mar- 
ried life. I have elsewhere heard of similar charms ; of hedgehogs 
being thrown into a bride’s house to bring on her misfortune, and of 
certain mysterious words which, if muttered at a wedding, will blight 
the prospects of the young couple, but this was the first time I had 
been called in to prescribe for so strange a malady. 

Easter Monday is a day of importance in Samothrace, for it is the 
festival in honour of the martyrdom of five of: its inhabitants during 
the revolution of 1821. The churchwarden brought a MS. book 
containing an account of their sufferings and the service read in 
church on this anniversary day. It told us how at Makri, on the main- 
land, these five young men, “ the boast of Samothrace and the glory 
of Makri,” had suffered various and ignominious deaths at the hands 
of the Turks because they refused to become apostates. It read like 
a chapter of apostolic history. How Manuel was cut in pieces with 
a sword ; how Theodore was crucified and Michael hung ; and all 
this occurred within the memory of some Samothracians now living, 
and the relatives of the martyrs are still there to join in the memorial 
service, which we too attended as a fitting conclusion to our sojourn 


on this remote island. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE LAMENT OF PROFESSOR STOKES. 


N his recent anniversary address the President of the Royal 
Society stated the question “What is light?” and replied by 
adding that it “consists in the undulations of an elastic medium. 
But we are not able at present to give a similar answer to the ques- 
tion—-What is electricity ? The appropriate idea has yet to be found. 
We know a good deal about its laws and its connection with mag- 
netism and chemical action; we are able to measure accurately 
physical constants relating to it ; we make it subservient to the wants 
of daily life, and yet we are unable to answer the question What is it ?” 
I may add that there has lately set in a decided reaction towards 
the reinstatement of the old electric fuid, and the fancy of describing 
conductors as pipes through which this fluid may rush while resisted 
by impenetrable surroundings. 

My aversion to that gigantic and gratuitous creation of the scien- 
tific imagination, that infinite, all-pervading,immaterial,or quasi-material 
quivering “jelly,” the luminiferous ether, is wel! known to the readers 
of these Notes. I may add to what I have already said concerning 
the violations of sound philosophy which its conception demands, 
that I firmly believe that the fundamental gap in our knowledge 
which Professor Stokes so clearly indicates and so justly deplores, is 
mainly due to the all-around barrier and cerebral clog of this cosmic 
coagulum, which limits the philosophical vision and hampers the 
thinking of our ablest prophets of physical truth. 

Would I were a mathematician! Then would I shatter that 
shivering idol and erect in its place a noble shrine, firmly based on 
the simple and demonstrable physical fact that heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical force—all the manifestations of material energy 
—are modes of activity of ordinary matter, analogous to the waves of 
sound, but differing from the big slow-moving waves of sound in 
being molecular vibrations, while sound is molar vibration. 

This simple key, if fashioned and fitted with but a fraction of 
the mathematical skill and ingenuity that has been absorbed hy the 
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luminiferous jelly, would unlock the whole mystery, would open the 
door to a pathway leading forward to an ever-expanding vista of the 
common correlated origin of all the correlated physical energies, the 
obscurity of which Professor Stokes deplores. 

Why do Professor Stokes and so many others still refuse to admit 
that gaseous matter has the property which it has been experimentally 
demonstrated to possess, viz. that of indefinite expansibility in the 
presence of radiant heat? Why do they fail to perceive that if the 
space between the radiant suns were vacuous it must act upon our 
atmosphere as the vacuous tube of the sprengel pump acts upon the 
contents of Mr. Crookes’s radiometer bulbs ? 

My answer to the question is that the luminiferous ether blocks their 
vision. ‘They can jump to the conclusion that this ether is friction- 
less, while accepting and transmitting material motion, but have never 
thought of ascertaining the limits of friction in the attenuated gaseous 
matter that possesses the peculiar properties displayed in Crookes’ 
bulbs. 

I will now quote another passage from the address, closely following 
the above. The President here says, ‘‘ There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the periodic times indicated by the bright lines in the spec- 
trum are those belonging to the component vibrations of the chemical 
molecules themselves.” ‘The italics are mine to indicate the involuntary 
and compulsory, though limited, conversion of the President of the 
Royal Society to the view I advocate, viz. that light is a direct affec- 
tion, a molecular agitation, of ordinary matter itself, irrespective of any 
outside or inside chimerical ether. Why should these vibrations of 
the molecules ¢hemselves require coagulum crutches for their trans- 
mission if there be that continuity of atmospheric matter throughout 
space which there must be, unless all that we have learned experi- 
mentally of the essential physical properties of gaseous matter be mere 
delusion ? 


THE GRowTH OF Rain Drops. 


HEN several rain gauges are set up in the same locality, but 

at different heights, a curious fact usually presents itself. 

The quantity of rain that is falling on a given surface is shown to 
diminish with the height. This, according to ordinary notions 
of the supply of rain from the clouds, appears very paradoxical. 
Some meteorologists even question the accuracy of the rain gauge 
record. Thus Professor Cleveland Abbe attributes the difference to 
the action of the stronger winds to which the rain gauge is exposed 
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when set high up. These, he suggests, carry the drops to one 
side, so that the higher gauge catches less than the lower one. 

I do not see how that accounts for the observed facts, but they 
are easily explained if we reflect a little on the ordinary physical con- 
ditions of rainfall. I say the “ordinary” conditions, not the 
exceptional conditions. One of these ordinary conditions is that the 
air through which the drops of rain fall is fully saturated or even 
supersaturated with aqueous vapour; and another is that the 
temperature above is lower than that below, and therefore the drops 
of rain coming from above are cooler than the air through which they 
are falling. This being the case, each drop acts as a condenser to 
the vapour through which it is passing, and thus grows in size as it 
descends. This increase of the size of the drops has been well 
observed, and is not at all covered by Professor Abbe’s explanation. 

The following is an experience of my own. I started on a “ soft 
day” to ascend Ben Nevis. Rain was falling at Fort William. At 
about half way up the mountain there was a mixture of rain and 
sleet. Gradually the proportion of snow flakes increased, and finally, 
before reaching the summit, dry snow was falling. I have passed 
through the same series on other occasions. It would be the 
common experience of tourists, but for the fact that we rarely start to 
climb a mountain in wet weather. 

The characteristic “nimbus” or rain cloud is a cumulus or 
rounded cloud extending downwards in shapeless mass, cloud above, 
mist below. The whole cloud is supersaturated stratum of atmo- 
sphere in the condition of condensation and precipitation, the rounded 
upper surface indicating the upper boundary of this condition. Rain 
is produced throughout this cumulo-stratus cloud at all elevations 
from its woolly summit down to its base, which very commonly rests 
on the earth’s surface. 

There are occasions when rain drops diminish as they fall. This 
must of necessity occur whenever the rain is formed above a dry 
stratum. In such case the falling drops must rapidly evaporate. 

The north side of the Romsdal (Norway) is a magnificent wall ot 
dark-coloured rock, ranging at the lower part of the valley from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet in height. Over this are poured a multitude or 
cascades, some of them mere threads of water. On a clear summer’s 
day the continuous sunshine warms the dark rock so effectively that 
some of these minor falls, after breaking as they all do into snow-like 
spray, vanish altogether by evaporation. I witnessed this on both ot 
my visits to this valley on hot days of different summers, 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Le Miroir pu Monpe.! 


NDER this ambitious title, which, as he says, suggests many 
early and erudite works, including the “Speculum Vitz 
Humanz” of Rodericus Zamorensis, and Caxton’s famous “ Myrrour 
of the World,” M. Octave Uzanne has added one more to the list of 
works which are among the most coveted of modern bibliographical 
treasures. aula majora canamus might be the motto to this 
volume, in which the laureate of the fan, the sunshade, the glove, 
and other portions of the artillery of female triumphs, treats of the 
cultivated life of cities. The world to which M. Uzanne holds up 
the mirror is that of fashion, and his. successive chapters treat of 
society, arts and letters, study, travel, sport, love, and gastronomy, 
and the like, all the graces, aspirations, and occupations with 
which that world is filled. On these subjects M. Uzanne writes 
with taste, spirit, and distinction. His preface, or, as he elects to call 
it, his proscenium, is a bit of pure Rabelaisism, in which the manner 
and the thought of the great master is caught with signal happiness. 
In the book itself the brightest and pleasantest description of 
actualities is blended with a lightly worn erudition that adds greatly 
to its charm. What, however, in “ Le Miroir du Monde” should stir 
the English publisher to a noble rivalry is the nature of the coloured 
illustrations which, like those to the earlier works of M. Uzanne, are 
by M. Paul Avril. The execution of these is marvellous. Some of 
the head- and tail-pieces are worthy of the designers of the last 
century, and might have been intended by Eisen for the Fermiers 
Généraux edition of La Fontaine. As regards the large coloured 
designs, no comparison is possible. The pictures of travel, the 
domestic interiors, the representations of sport, have each a grace and 
a beauty of their own, while the colouring has indescribable fresh- 
ness and beauty. In this branch of art France is so far ahead of 
civilisation it is not easy to see what steps are to be taken to overtake 
her. Meanwhile, for the boudoir of fashion and the cabinet of the 
collector, the “* Miroir du Monde ” is equally fitted. 
1 Paris. Maison Quantin, 
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Mr. STEVENSON AS A PROSE EsSAYIST. 


HATEVER opinion may be held concerning the claims to 
consideration of Mr. Stevenson as a poet, the merits of 

his prose style will not be disputed. His records of imaginary 
adventure have won him a distinguished position among novelists, 
and the collections of prose essays which now see the light! will 
establish him in public favour as a humourist. By pleasant paths 
domed with imagination and hedged in by paradox, Mr. Stevenson 
leads you whither he will, contrasting the new with the old, not always 
to the benefit of the old, and supplying at times the apotheosis 
of the actual. Sometimes he has a sort of whimsical extravagance 
recalling Lamb, as when, in ‘A Plea for Gas Lamps,” he protests 
against electric lights, declaring that “ here we have the levin brand 
at our doors, and it is proposed that we should henceforward 
take our walks abroad in the glare of permanent lightning,” and urges 
that “a man need not be very superstitious if he scruple to follow 
his pleasures by the light of the Terror that Flieth.” On the calm ab- 
sorption of children in their amusements, and their contempt for their 
elders who are so imbecile as to be occupied by serious pursuits, 
“Child’s Play” supplies some delightful gossip. A sadder interest 
attends the “ Ordered South,” in which we trace personal revelations. 
What a fine simile is that concerning the joylessness of the invalid in 
the midst of the loveliest scenery of the Riviera, when he tries to rouse 
himself for the capacity of admiration and enjoyment, “as the sick 
folk may have awaited the coming of the angel at the Pool of 
Bethesda”! On dogs Mr. Stevenson rhapsodises admirably, and 
his whimsical pictures of the mendacity, the self-consciousness, and 
the theatrical airs of the animal have a characteristic mixture of truth 


and extravagance. 


Or WINDMILLS. 


MAN must be born in the North duly to love the South. I 
am not now speaking of that ceaseless beat of sunshine that 
leads the denizens of the snows to the land of the palm and the 
olive, and has been the cause of every human inundation that has 


spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands; 


I refer only to the kind of delight that inhabitants of Scotland, or the 
Northern Counties of England, experience when they see what Mr 


1 Memories and Portraits, by Robert Louis Stevenson : Chatto & Windus. 
Virginibus Puerisque, by Robert Louis Stevenson : Chatto & Windus. 
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Stevenson depicts as “ The warm habitable age of towns and hanilets ; 
the green, settled ancient look of the country ; the lush hedgerows, 
stiles, and privy pathways in the fields ; the sluggish, brimming rivers, 
chalk and smock-frocks; chimes of bells, and the rapid pertly 
sounding English speech :” the list of attractions does not pre- 
tend to completeness, and might be indefinitely prolonged. The 
keenness of enjoyment that the North countryman derives from 
these things cannot be measured by Southern minds. It is, 
moreover, easily reconcilable with a warm affection for his 
native district. It is not to be false to Cumberland to revel in the 
beauties of Warwickshire. One phrase in Mr. Stevenson’s paper, 
The Foreigner at Home, appeals to me as little of the same 
class in literature appeals. He rhapsodises over the revolutions at 
the end of airy vistas of windmill sails. Neither Alps nor Pyramids 
will greatly surpass the pleasure of the vision. ‘There are, indeed,” 
he continues, “few merrier spectacles than that of many windmills 
bickering together in a fresh breeze over a woody country ; their 
halting alacrity of movement ; their pleasant business, making bread 
all day with uncouth gesticulations ; their air, gigantically human, 
as of a creature half alive, put a spirit of romance into the tamest 
landscape. When the Scotch child sees them first he falls imme- 
diately in love, and from that time forward windmills keep turning in 
his dreams.” This is literally and scrupulously true. To my boy- 
hood life in a windmill seemed to offer some of the temptations of 
life ina ship. To this day my admiration for them, using the term 
admiration in its true sense, remains, and the only thing I miss 
from Mr. Stevenson’s description is a sense of the mystery, the 
weirdness, the unconsciousness that attends their beauty. 


ENLARGEMENT OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


EACE hath her victories, no less renowned than war.” Such 

a victory, in part at least, is the acquisition for the public of 
a large addition to Hampstead Heath, including the whole of Par- 
liament Hill. The scheme on a larger scale was, I believe, first 
propounded in Table Talk, and has since been warmly supported 
there. Slowly a sense of its expediency, of its necessity indeed, 
has spread, and by the action of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the parish of St. Pancras, and other agencies, it is now in a great 
measure secured. In such a triumph it is natural to feel some 
jubilancy. Another, and not less important, portion of the estate 


remains to be acquired, 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 














STOCK-TAKING SALE 


DEPARTMENTS 
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iPeter Robinson s 


OXFORD ST. 


REGENT ST. 


5s Reduced Prices 


MONDAY, January 2, 1888. 


Circular and Particulars free by post. 











CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ FOOD WARMERS 
8. 6d., 5s., an 8. each, 
CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS 
(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR), Is. each. 
CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 
CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, 
DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
‘PYRAMID’ AND ‘FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CHILD'S HILE. LONDON, N.w. 

N.B.—See that the Trade Mark ‘PYRAMID,’ or Trade. Mark 
“ FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light. 





* PRE SQUENTLY produce BILIOUS DE RANGEMENTS, &e., 
the antidote for whieh is LAMPLOUGH'’s PYRETIC SALINE. 
When the STOMACH is DISORDERED through over-eating or 
drinking, or taking unsuitable {uod. its corrective action is mild, 
speedy, and permanent... Jt is highly extolled and constantly 
recommended by emine = medical gentiemen (See bill with each 

bottle). Itstrikes at th 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving Digestion by 
clearing away obstructions and impurities from the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels, and at the same time renovating the Blood, 
eradicating poisonous and feverish humours, cooling and oxy- 
een E it. 
FEVERISH COLDS AND ALL FEVERISH 
sy MPTOMS it is. pre-eminently usetul aken on” going to 
bed it removes the stuffy sens ‘ion in the i . and permits free 
bre NOO inducing peaceful s 
O OTHER MEDICINE REQUIRED for fifteen 
of OUNG wri or something like fifteen years I 
ave constantly taken your Pyretic Saline, that is to say, every 
morning. During the whole of that time I have never taken any 
other medicine, nor have I had a doctor.” It is 
MOST EFFICACIOUS in Preventine and 
CURING Constipation, Sick Headache, Vomiting, Feverishness, 
Scarlet and other Fevers, Smallpox, Eraptive and Skin Attec- 
tions, and kindred ailments, 


Sold by all Patent. Medicine Dealers, and by H. LAMPLOUGH (Linmiited), 9a Old Broad Street, and 113 Holborn, Loypoy, E.C. 


TRELOAR & SONS 


LUDGATE HILL. 








TURKEY CARPETS 


HAVE NEVER BEEN SO LOW IN PRICE 
AS AT PRESENT. APPLY TO THE 
IMPORTERS FOR PRICE FOR ANY 














